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Library of Liberty—Assembled for 
Harvard College by Thomas Hollis 


of Lincoln’s Inn 


MONG the benefactors of Harvard College, Thomas Hollis, 
fifth of his name, must rank high.’ His ancestors had 
already given generously and those benefactions still richly 
perpetuate their memory, indissolubly linked with the 

names and reputations of the learned professors endowed and equipped 
by them. But Thomas Hollis of Lincoln’s Inn deserves his own niche in 
the University’s hall of fame; indeed a special alcove in the Houghton 
Library is dedicated to him and filled with his gifts. This cannot how- 
ever indicate to the casual sightseer the extent and character of his 
service to Harvard. He gave not only advice, encouragement, pictures, 
instruments, and money: he spent more than a fifth of his active life in 
the discovery, selection, annotation, and dispatch of those volumes 
which still make Harvard’s library one of the best eighteenth-century 
collections in this country and enable the thoughtful student who uses 
its resources imaginatively to reconstruct from it the climate of eight- 
eenth-century radicalism. ‘His was a magnificent gift and should be 
cherished the more highly for its immensely personal character. Colo- 
nial America profited by more than one generous donation of books and 
from many different persons, but it is doubtful if any one else ever at- 
tempted, much less carried out almost single-handed, the grandiose 
scheme which is represented by these Hollis books. 

This republican bibliophile had an excellent education, unusually 
prolonged by his conscious wish to fit himself for public service. The 
form that service was to take was the extension and preservation of the 
English heritage of liberty. He intended to achieve his ends by peace- 
ful, bookish means, using as his weapons the volumes he sought in his 
daily round of booksellers and salesrooms. The best education was, he 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the American Philosophical Society for a 


grant making possible the assistance of Miss Mary Terrien in compiling bibliograph- 
ical data for this article. 
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felt, the safeguard of liberty. He intended to make such an education 
possible for the men of Harvard in so far as he was able. He had other 
interests, and his charity extended throughout Britain and Europe. 
His books went all over the world, but it is impossible to study his 
diary, his letters, or even the Memoirs without realizing that as time 
went on his attention was increasingly fixed upon the new world. The 
first recorded gift for the colonies was made in 1754 (ten guineas, to 
Princeton) and the earliest known Harvard donation, Milton’s prose 
works in two volumes and forty-four tracts, in 1758. However, once 
the diary begins in 1759, many more entries relate to books purchased 
for Harvard than could have been guessed from the College records 
printed in the Memoirs. Until the year 1764 books sent to America do 
not seem to outnumber those sent elsewhere; Hollis’s fight for freedom 
was widespread. In that year Hollis determined to replace the volumes 
destroyed in the Harvard fire. About the same time, in spite of the 
victorious war just concluded, he became increasingly despondent at the 
state of affairs in England, at her relations with the American colonies, 
and strengthened his resolve to work for the preservation of the English 
heritage overseas as far as he was able. His plan was originally to occupy 
ten years of his life, but his increasing concern for colonial liberty ex- 
tended it from 1765 to 1770, when he retired to the country, though he 
was still to send occasional presents thence and to watch developments 
anxiously.” 

Ezra Stiles visited Harvard in 1766 and computed the Hollis volumes 
at 1200. Presumably amongst these were the 56 which escaped the 
fire. Yet for four more strenuous years Hollis continued to send single 
treasures, collections of tracts, and cases containing up to a hundred 
or more books. In March 1765 the diary notes Holyoke’s acknowledg- 
ment of the safe arrival of nine out of thirteen cases sent off the previous 
autumn. Hardly a page can be turned thereafter without some refer- 
ence to the Harvard gifts, to the booksellers, bookbinders, packers, 


*For an account of the unpublished diary of 1759-70 (made available by the 
generosity of H. M. Anthony, Esq.), the Hollis plan, and Hollis’s life and back- 
ground in general see an article by the present writer, “The Strenuous Whig, 
Thomas Hollis of Lincoln’s Inn,’ William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Ser., VII (1950), 
406-453. The diary and the Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Esq., the latter compiled by 
Archdeacon Francis Blackburne and privately printed in two tall quartos, London, 
1780, give ample information about the nature of Hollis’s scheme and the extent of 
his benefactions. Both the Princeton donation of 1754 and that to Harvard of 1758 
are mentioned in the Memoirs (I, 60, and II, 601, respectively). 
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editors, and publishers who, in various ways, helped on the work of 
making available the ‘best English writers,’ as Franklin called them. 
Hollis often mentions Captain Bruce, whose ship carried many of the 
cases over, and others closely or remotely connected. In 1775 the 
value of the Hollis donations was said to be more than £1,400. Without 
any allowance for the bindings of some of the more precious this sam 
would still have purchased, at Hollis’s own computation of two folios, 
four quartos, eight octavos, or sixteen tracts for half a guinea, a library 
of mixed sizes of at least five thousand titles.’ Without a catalogue, it is 
not really possible to do entire justice to his scheme, nor is any accurate 
comparison with the other libraries of the eastern seaboard or even 
with the personal collections of his own century, of a John Bridges, a 
Philip Carteret Webb, or an Adam Smith, practicable. We have lists 
of their books; we have as yet none of the Hollis gifts to Harvard. 
However, from the archives of the University, from the Memoirs, from 
the late C. N. Greenough’s learned notes (preserved at Harvard), 
from many unpublished letters, and above all, from the diary, a rough 
guide may be obtained. From this again may be discovered the char- 
acter of an eighteenth-century radical eccentric, and a generous friend 
of the colonies. “The effigies which you desire,’ Hollis wrote Mayhew 
in May 1766, ‘may be seen at this time on the library of Harvard Col- 
lege, feature by feature; though indeed it would require an exact eye 
and some time to cull out and put those features together.’ 


*Ezra Stiles, Extracts from the Itineraries and Other Miscellanies, ed. Franklin B. 
Dexter (New Haven, Conn., 1916), p. 206. See Memoirs, Il, 602, for value of Hollis 
donations in 1775. Hollis to Mayhew, 12 April 1762, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Hollis MS f 14, gives Hollis’s estimate of what he could have done with the 
half guinea he spent on excess postage on a package sent by the New England 
clergyman. 

* Quoted from Memoirs, I, 322. Chief amongst the unpublished letters are those in 
the Harvard University Archives, those in the Massachusetts Historical Society, those 
to Chatham in the Public Record Office (30, Chatham Papers G.D. 8/40), and those 
to William Taylor Howe in the British Museum (Add. MS 26889). Many scattered 
letters to Theophilus Lindsey may be traced in the footnotes to Priestley’s letters in 
Joseph T. Rutt’s edition (London, 1817-32). 

The Harvard Archives preserve some fifteen lists of the contents of book boxes 
sent by Hollis 1763-70. These extant lists, apparently drawn up by library officials 
on receipt of the boxes, by no means represent the full Hollis donation, but they 
are obviously indispensable as a point of departure in any survey of his contribution. 
Further, a single list, particularly such a one as K or L from the period of peak 
activity in the mid-sixties following the burning of the old library, may significantly 
reveal a broad coverage of his main fields of interest. It is to be hoped that these 
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Hollis was never indiscriminate when ‘in pursuit of books on govern- 
ment for Harvard College’ — his phrase in a letter to Chatham. In a 
famous statement to Andrew Eliot, more than once reflected in his 
annotations of books for Harvard, he maintained: ‘Books on govern- 
ment I have delighted to send, for if Government goes right, all goes 
right.’ He would not have minded the implied criticism of a contem- 
porary who accused him of misspending an ample fortune ‘in paving the 
way for sedition,’ since what the Tory called sedition was to Hollis 
justifiable resistance to tyranny. To him any treatise with the faintest 
relevance to the age-long battle for freedom, any document, coin, in- 
scription, or picture, was valuable, and formed a part of the proper 
study of government. Politics, economics, history, travel, philosophy, 
theology, and education were all to have a place on his shelves. Any 
apparent deviation from pattern is usually explicable in relation to his 
own special hobbies or to the interests of those varied societies to which 
he belonged. Lacunae may similarly be explained. Hollis, for example, 
disapproved of novels, if his disparagement of their readers in a note in 
Richard Baron’s edition of the Eikonoclastes at Harvard may be be- 
lieved. Lack of interest rather than Puritan prejudice seems to explain 
his failure to mention a playwright in letters or diary, since he went 
occasionally to see Samuel Foote, the comedian. He met many literary 
men of his time, but is disappointingly reticent on these encounters with 
Sterne or Mason or Goldsmith. The content rather than the rhythm 
of poetry concerned him. As Dr Johnson remarked, he admired Mil- 
ton the rebel rather than the bard. The same is undoubtedly true of 
other approved poets, Andrew Marvell, Mark Akenside, James Thom- 
son, and such classics as Lucan.’ What he lacked in literary taste he 
more than made up in appreciation of art, as will appear below. In the 


lists, in conjunction with the early shelf-lists, may one day find due recognition 
in a more detailed study of the Hollis donation than the present general and intro- 
ductory account can encompass. 

*For the quotation on novels see below, p. 13. The diary and the letters to 
Howe mention many literary figures and three visits to see Samuel Foote in his own 
skits on current figures (Methodists, etc.). Beyond those mentioned in the text, 
the only poets thus far traced in the Harvard donations are the connoisseur and art 
lover Jean Jacques Boissard, Poemata (Basel, 1574), the Scottish divine Andrew 
Ramsay, Poemata sacra (London, 1752), Hugo Grotius, Adamus exsul (edited with 
the preceding), and the grammarian John Free, Poems (London, 1751 and 1757). 
Of the Pharsalia Hollis sent to Harvard the Oudendorp edition (Leiden, 1728) and 
the Strawberry Hill edition of Richard Cumberland (1760), as well as the transla- 
tions of Thomas May (London, 1631) and Nicholas Rowe (London, 1718). 
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library he gave he wished students to read not only about government, 
most liberally interpreted, but also to study science, language, and 
aesthetics, the last three being essential to the ‘noblest of men,’ true 
scholars. ‘A good book,’ he loved to quote, ‘is the precious life blood of 
a master spirit.’ The library he planned and sent, therefore, is the ex- 
pression of an educational ideal as well as of a political philosophy. 
Every book in it contributed to what in Hollis’s view constituted the 
right training of both the good citizen and the scholar.* 

Hollis fully realized the careful and lifelong discipline necessary 
for scholars and for citizens. His family had provided for professorial 
chairs, and he was to suggest others likely to be useful in the education 
of Harvard men. There is no doubt, however, that he counted a great 
deal on the part to be played in this training by the books he sent over, 
tools and mentors both. Their appearance was designed to attract 
attention by their curious devices and brilliant colors as well as by the 
notes within them. He spent long hours in selecting and copying into 
them quotations, which may still be read in the Harvard Library, from 
Harrington, Milton, Middleton, Longinus, as well as Sandys, Aken- 
side, and others which seemed appropriate, supplementary, or explana- 
tory. He marked important passages. He added relevant data, some- 
times on the circumstances in which the book appeared, sometimes on 
the author’s life, sometimes merely additional to information already 
present. His own sentiments about the work were expressed not only 
in the symbolism of the binding, when he felt it necessary to have that 
executed by his London bookbinders, but in such mottoes as Ut Spar- 
gam, which appears on a leaf of the collected works of Dr Samuel 
Johnson (chaplain to the martyred Lord Russell) and elsewhere, or 
Floreat Libertas, and similar tags. Hollis was also eager that the appear- 
ance of his authors and his heroes should be known. ‘Liberty prints’ 
designed and executed by Cipriani, Bartolozzi, and others at his request 
and from portraits he often sought far afield, had their own place 
in his schemes. He had a wide acquaintance among painters and was 
elected a member of the Free Society of Artists. He knew Robert 
Adam, Reynolds, Richard Wilson, Nollekins, Canaletto, and Piranesi. 
He advised Robert Strange on his travels. He was a gallery trotter, 


*For the key importance of books on government see a letter to President 
Holyoke of 27 May 1766 (Harvard Archives), Memoirs, I, 319, and the quotation 
printed on p. 10 below. Scholars as the noblest of men also appear in this quotation. 
Hollis’s activities in the field of education are discussed on pp. 21-23 below. 
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regularly visiting not only the contemporary shows in Pall Mall and 
Spring Gardens, but also riding out to see older collections. His favor- 
ite painter was Poussin. He sent Harvard works on fine arts. Among 
his gifts may be found many like the beautiful Del? antico ginnasio 
napoletano, by Pietro Lasena (Naples, 1688) and Dr Thomas Wilson’s 
Ornaments of Churches (London, 1761) which were important to 
him both for their contents and their lovely illustrations and adorn- 
ments. He sent works by Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Stubbs, and Harris 
on aesthetics and those of his friend Algarotti on music. He sent Sir 
William Chambers’s Treatise of Civil Architecture (London, 1759). 
He was indeed intensely aware of the whole world of visual art, 
whether in sculpture, painting, building, or in the crafts of printing, 
engraving, and medal work. His excellent taste may be illustrated by 
the plates in the Memoirs, by the prints he sent to Harvard in many 
of his books, and perhaps most of all by those well-proportioned title- 
pages he designed for editions of favorite authors." 

‘The Truth is,’ wrote Bishop White Kennett in Bibliothecae Ameri- 
canae primordia (London, 1713), ‘for any single Person to undertake 
the founding a complete Library, requires a Genius as well as a Fortune, 
above the common sort of Mankind, a BODLEY, a TENISON, or some such 
superiour Spirit of Piety, Learning, and Liberality.’ Hollis sent this 
‘curious and rare’ book to Harvard and undoubtedly studied its sugges- 
tions for colonial collections. He sent not one but two copies of the 
Bibliotheca literaria (London, 1722-24), inscribing the second, under 
date of 1 August 1767: 


T.H. has had the honor to send one Copy of this work to the Library of Har- 
vard College, already. But the work is so curious, valuable, especially for The 
Memorial concerning the Desiderata in Learning, that he could not forbear 
sending another copy of it to the College. 

In the beginning, He sent Books on Government, beside stray Books, to Har- 
vard College; for, if Government goeth right, att goeth right. 


* Miss E. L. Pafort of the Pierpont Morgan Library is completing a study of the 
Hollis bindings; on these see Hollis’s own comment in the Memoirs, II, 603. The 
Memoirs list many artists known to and employed by Hollis, and the diary further 
records his associations with Reynolds and others. He particularly admired the 
Dialogue of Beauty by George Stubbs (London, 1731), the Three Treatises of 
James Harris (London, 1744), and the work of Daniel Webb (1719?-98), and 
revered the Characteristicks (London, 1711) of the third Earl of Shaftesbury. The 
Wallis and the Neville Hollis edited (see Appendix Ib) have delightful title-pages, 
and the diary reveals the immense trouble he took over the appearance of his 
publications. 
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Then, He sent Grammars, Dictionaries of Root and other Languages, with 


critical Authors; in hope of forming first rate Scholars, the Nostest of all Men! 
Now, he dribblets out the like. 


And thinks, to take his leave. 


These were not the only book catalogues he sent. Bibliography and 
book lore in general interested him. He thought libraries should acquire 
not one but all possible editions of important works, noting variants 
amongst them. He liked to record previous owners of books he pur- 
chased. When he asked Chatham to inscribe his name in a copy of 
Buchanan he listed earlier proprietors of his treasure. There was Colonel 
Dormer, ‘who owned a noble library,’ John Bridges, whose rooms in 
Lincoln’s Inn he once occupied and whose catalogue he sent Harvard, 
and Dr John Ward, ‘for a short while tutor to T.H.,’ whose System of 
Oratory (London, 1759) was sent across in 1763. Hollis’s keen in- 
terest in disputed authorship and in date and circumstance of publica- 
tion may easily be discovered both in his manuscript notes and in the 
Memoirs, where much of the second volume is devoted to Hollis books 
and their authors. Hollis’s discussion of the matter of the English 
translation of the Vindiciae contra tyrannos correctly anticipates the 
best modern opinion in the matter.* None the less the character of the 
collection planned for Harvard is not chiefly antiquarian in interest or 
design. It sprang, as Bishop Kennett would say, from its creator’s own 
genius and superior spirit. Hollis intended his books to prepare colonial 
Americans for the vigorous defense and extension of their precious 
heritage of English liberty. He would not have shrunk from the im- 
plications of John Milton’s fancy in the Areopagitica: ‘For Books are 
not absolutely dead things . . . they are as lively, and as vigorously 
productive, as those fabulous Dragons teeth; and being sown up and 
down, may chance to spring up armed men.’ 

Since Hollis believed that only in England and in the English colonies 
could freedom be enjoyed, the books he sent chiefly concern England’s 
antiquities and her long development of free institutions and free 
thought. In the library he assembled at Harvard may be found many 

* Memoirs, 1, 129-135, Il, 545-549. The Memoirs, even without the full diary, 
but with the Hollis editions of Sidney and Locke, afford ample evidence of his 
bibliographical interests. Christ’s College, Cambridge, possesses a copy of the third 
edition of Locke’s Two Treatises of Government (London, 1698), presented by 
Hollis in 1764; the copy contains extensive revisions in Locke’s hand, and was 


utilized by Hollis for his own edition of the work; see letter in Times Literary 
Supplement, 28 April 1950, p. 261. 
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Hollis books on other countries and in foreign languages, but if they 
are closely studied they will be found to have an English connection. 
Milton’s Brief History of Moscovia (London, 1682) and Robert Moles- 
worth’s Account of Denmark (4th edition, London, 1738) are on the 
shelves, but each has perhaps more value for an association with an 
important Englishman than for the material provided about the Slavonic 
east or Scandinavian north. Books about the East Indies, the Orient, 
and Africa were for the most part selected with England’s interests in 
mind.° 

Even those many books on Italy and by Italians, though numerous 
enough to deserve a study of their own, are typically those which an 
Englishman of Hollis’s politics might be expected to read. Hollis loved 
Italy. The acquaintances he formed during his travel years there con- 
tinued throughout his life, and include not only scholars and anti- 
quarians but artists and collectors. To Italy indeed he may owe the 
taste for virtu which was thereafter occasionally to disturb his puritan 
conscience. Only his own country, Protestant Switzerland, and Har- 
vard can compete with the total of gifts sent there. Hollis like many 
another classical republican had been nurtured on Plutarch, Tacitus, 
Cicero, Polybius, and Lucan. The revolutions of ancient republics and 
the persons concerned in them were objects of his earliest studies. He 
valued the lessons in liberty he learned from his Greek and Latin 
sources. Hollis became familiar with the archaeology of early Italy. 
His knowledge of numismatics was at least encouraged if not derived 
from his Italian travels. He read Italian as well as Roman authors. Like 
Neville and Sidney, he thought Machiavelli a Whig, and Sarpi, the his- 
torian of Trent, an associate of English warriors against popery and 
ecclesiastical wealth. Though critical of much contemporary Venetian 
habit, he of course studied the history and constitution of that republic. 
He read works by Cardinal Bentivoglio, historian of the Netherlands 
struggle, by Giovanni Pigna, student of revolutions, by the Neapolitan, 


*Books sent to Harvard include Lodovico Guicciardini, Descrittione di tutti 
paesi bassi (Antwerp, 1581), George Sandys, A Relation of a Journey (7th edition, 
London, 1673), Henry Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem (Oxford, 
1703), Joseph Robson, An Account of Six Years Residence in Hudson’s-Bay (Lon- 
don, 1752), Miche! Adanson, Histoire naturelle du Sénégal (Paris, 1757). After 
purchasing the shares which enabled him to attend the Court of the East India 
Company, Hollis records in the diary the acquisition of five works on Asia, and he 
sought for others. He gave the English translation of Samuel Sorbiére’s Voyage en 
Angleterre (London, 1709) to Chatham and to the College. 
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anti-clerical Pietro Giannone. He knew a host of Italian writers sym- 
pathetic with humanist freethinking Italian tradition: Martinelli, Al- 
garotti, Baretti, Passerani, Padre Lante, the ‘learned’ Venuti.”” As al- 
ready indicated, he encouraged Italian artists; most of his liberty prints 
were the work of his protégés, brought to London by him, or greatly 
encouraged by him during their stay there. Italy was important to 
Hollis. On the whole, however, with that exception, to which must 
also be added the literature of the French Enlightenment, the literature 
of Protestantism anywhere, and a few accounts of law or customs rele- 
vant to his main purpose, continental books offered small temptation to 
his collector’s purse. 

Hollis, as even his Italian collection reveals, had a definitely Whig 
view of history. He was not, however, an optimist in the eight- 
eenth-century sense of the term. He shared the views of those who 
looked on the times with melancholy and compared England’s situa- 
tion in their own day with that of ancient Rome before her fall. Lux- 
ury and corruption had brought disaster to the Romans, and Hollis 
feared a like fate for his own country incurred through the same faults. 
Young men, as he noted in his friend Baron’s edition of the Eikono- 
clastes, read ‘such stuff’ as Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison 
instead of the works of the ‘oracle’ John Milton. Though he by no 
means endorsed all statements in it he found himself substantially in 
agreement with the tone of Dr John Brown’s Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times (London, 1757) and he sent a most care- 
fully marked copy to New England. He also sent, with evidence of 
approval, Edward Montagu’s Reflections on the Rise and Fall of the 
Antient Republicks (London, 1759) and the many works of Conyers 
Middleton, heterodox divine, from whose Cicero he often copied re- 
flections on the ‘surprising fate and revolutions of kingdoms.’ The fall 
of Pitt, the machinations real or imagined of Archbishop Secker, the 
development of hard feeling between colonies and mother country, 
the troubles of Wilkes, all afforded further support to his conviction of 
the decadence of the times, and this pessimism crops out continually in 
his letters. 


He was interested in historical change and sought the reasons for it. 


* Memoirs, I, 59, for a list of Italian friends. The diary adds details of corre- 
spondence and relations with Consul Joseph Smith, the Abate Ridolfino Venuti, the 
Prince of Torremuzza, and others to whom he sent books, through whom he pur- 
chased virtu, or with whom he exchanged news. 
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His explanations spring for the most part from his own puritan dis- 
position. He read with care and occasional approval contemporary 
French writers on government. “There is,’ he wrote to Chatham late 
in his life, ‘at this time in France a considerable band of Personages, 
gentlemen and scholars who employ all their great abilities in pro- 
moting strenuously the good of their country.’ He had visited France 
on his travels. He sent books to the Comte de Caylus. He knew ‘poor 
Rousseau’ (as he calls him) and Voltaire. He was acquainted with the 
Jansenists L]’Anglois and Bonnaire. He read Dupont and Holbach, 
Alembert and Montesquieu. He worshipped Montaigne as a ‘saint.’ 
This all in spite of an immense prejudice against France and the 
French.” But except for a common preoccupation with the importance 
of history and a love of free thought he does not seem to have a philoso- 
phy of history comparable to that of the encyclopaedists. Nor, in spite 
of his wide Italian reading, is there any evidence that he knew the work 
of Vico. Hollis’s concept of history can only be understood in terms re- 
lated to his political and religious convictions. Though he would have 
denied it, his was party history. To him, ‘party’ history meant Tory his- 
tory, the history of Echard, Smollett, and Hume, and of the apologists 
for popery and tyranny. The historians he endorsed as ‘true’ were the 
Whig historians — Arthur Wilson, James Osborne, William Petyt, 
Thomas May, James Tyrrell (whose History, London, 1697-1704, 
with its lovely frontispiece, went to Harvard, as well as his better known 
Bibliotheca politica, London, 1694), and last but by no means least his 
friends, William Harris, Catherine Macaulay, John Wilkes.” He be- 
lieved in sending books by men of different and less reliable views only 
because the truth could not properly be appreciated without its oppo- 
site: Milton without Charles I, Sidney, Neville, and Locke without 
Filmer, Petyt without Brady, Macaulay without Hume.” 

™ Letter to Chatham among the Chatham Papers in the Public Record Office. 
Hollis sent the works of French freethinkers to Harvard. The diary records news 
of Rousseau and both it and the Mayhew correspondence mention Voltaire. (Hollis 
did not like Candide, and thought the style not good enough for Voltaire — diary, 
16 May 1759.) His reverence for Montaigne is attested by the Memoirs (I, 23). 
Dislike of the French shows in his notes in the copies of Nedham’s translation of 


Selden, Mare clausum (London, 1652), and of John Brown, Estimate, which he sent 
to Harvard. 


* Memoirs, 1, 210-211, probably expresses his views as well as those of the 
compilers. 

* The Hollis copy at Harvard of Filmer, The Free-Holders Grand Inquest (Lon- 
don, 1680), contains a note by Hollis giving his reasons for sending Filmer’s works 
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Hollis’s philosophy of history, if it can be called that, explains his- 
tory in terms of a struggle between tyranny and liberty. English de- 
velopment is all important, because only in England, with all her faults 
and backslidings, can any real freedom be found. Nothing English is 
without interest, and learned works like Mona antiqua restaurata by 
Henry Rowlands (London, 1766) and the treatises of Hollis’s friend 
Philip Carteret Webb on Danegeld and Domesday had their place in 
his shelves. His antiquarian interest is not without its bias, though this 
is more apparent in some cases than others. He shared the typical Whig 
or Parliamentary view of the excellence of the early German institu- 
tions, some support for which is found in Tacitus. The Argumentum 
anti-Normannicum (London, 1682), attributed to William Atwood, 
encourages an interpretation common at that date which explains the 
Norman Conquest in terms of a triumph of French tyranny over 
Saxon liberty. Magna Carta reverses this with the victory of English 
liberty over the usurper John. The reign of Edward the Third sees a 
consolidation of that victory in the development of Parliament. The 
period of the Tudors, though not without troubles caused both by 
enemies from without and by certain arbitrary traits in the Tudor 
monarchs, nonetheless sees the overthrow of Catholicism.* Elizabeth 
made England great, and stands high in favor for this along with Crom- 
well and William Pitt, Lord Chatham. Extension of English influence 
could be only beneficent in any age, Hollis thought, and there are 
times when his commentary is Palmerstonian, or Kiplingesque. He 
forgave Cromwell the overthrow of the Puritan republic because of his 
conquests and prestige abroad. He collected Cromwelliania all his life. 
But the periods he could wholeheartedly recommend to students of 
liberty were the Interregnum before 1654 and the days of the Glorious 
Revolution. Hollis not only interpreted history as a Whig, but he be- 
longed to the Libertarian wing of that party. He searched for anti- 
episcopal literature, for pamphlets on republican ideas, and appreciated 
the more radical experimenters as many of his contemporaries did not. 
His interest naturally lay on the Whiggish side in the Sacheverell case, 
to the College. Examples could be multiplied, especially for the period of the 
English Civil War. Hollis sent to Harvard the works of Charles I while carefully 
preserving copies of the signatures appended to the death warrant. 

“ Among numerous examples of pertinent works sent to Harvard may be men- 
tioned as typical Thomas May, The Victorious Reigne of King Edward the Third 


(London, 1635), Marcus Boxhorn, Metamorphosis Anglorum (The Hague, 1653), 
Ezekiel Burridge, Historia nuperae rerum mutationis in Anglia (London, 1697). 
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and on the radical side in the disputes over the Septennial Act. He dis- 
liked Robert Walpole. It is difficult to find some work about these 
issues or periods not sent over to Harvard. 

Hollis’s methods of studying history, in spite of his fixed notions 
about it, were not contemptible. Like the Gentleman in Henry Ne- 
ville’s Plato redivivus, which he so widely distributed in his own gnd 
earlier editions, Hollis would, it seems, ‘rather read the authentick 
records of any country, that is a collection of their laws and letters 
concerning transactions of state and the like than the most eloquent and 
judicious narrative.’ He sent Harvard Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances 
and Ruffhead’s Statutes; he sent the Sidney Letters and Memorials of 
State edited by Arthur Collins; he sent British Liberties (London, 
1766), a compilation of documents based on Henry Care and Lord 
Coke. He sent state trials and legal cases, and even the laws of Denmark 
as a horrible example to be avoided. He sent memoirs. Hollis was asso- 
ciated with antiquarians like Andrew Ducartel, Thomas Birch, and 
Thomas Hutchins. He knew and helped Lord George Littleton, his- 
torian of Henry II. He gave material on Cromwell to William Harris, 
on the Civil War to Mrs Macaulay, and on Marvell to Edward Thomp- 
son, who gratefully acknowledged the gift. Though their dislike was 
mutual, he exchanged antiquarian lore with Horace Walpole, and was 
annoyed that his present of an Isaac Oliver was returned in June of 
1765. He moved in learned circles. He belonged to the Society of 
Antiquaries and gave it much. He was a member of the Royal Society 
and the Society for Arts and Commerce, whose transactions, when 
available, he sent abroad. He was a born archivist; his personal records, 
though irritatingly reticent at times, are immaculately and accurately 
kept, often in triplicate.” 

Hollis not only collected the documents of history: he sought out its 
ephemeral literature. His service to scholars in securing the Thomason 
tracts on the Civil War for the British Museum is well known, and his 
great benefaction to Switzerland of anti-Jesuitical tracts is described in 
the Memoirs. In his diary he records a gift of 145 volumes to Mrs 


* Material on Hollis’s relation to the learned societies is to be found in the 
Memoirs, the diary, and Nichols’s Anecdotes and Illustrations. The diary often 
records the drafting, writing, and copying of personal letters to men like Lindsey. 
Letters in the Harvard Archives and in the Massachusetts Historical Society often 
duplicate each other. Hollis notes copying his accounts, his lists for Harvard, his own 
household equipment, and the like. The fatigue of which he so often complained 
came, in part, from all this clerical labor. 
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Macaulay. He purchased other collections and noted them down, 
amongst them the tracts of John Wallis. He shared his interest in 
Civil War polemics, the Memoirs tell us, with Richard Baron. It is 
rather more surprising, however, to find in the diary entries about his 
presents to the novelist Fielding of Chaos; or, a Discourse (London, 
1659) —a republican tract, William Sheppard’s Englands Balme 
(London, 1657), and Winstanley’s Law of Freedom (London, 1652). 
He also gave him Amelot de La Houssaye’s Histoire du gouvernement 
de Venise (Amsterdam, 1714), but this seems more obviously appro- 
priate. Hollis’s gifts of tracts to Harvard form a not inconsiderable 
part of his whole benefaction. He sent tracts on government con- 
taining scarce works by John Paget and by John Campbell. He sent 
the tracts of Michael Geddes. He sent, liberally annotated with his 
favorite quotation from Harrington, the tracts of Anthony Ellys. He 
collected and sent much by and about John Wilkes. His American 
tracts, discussed below, are numerous. He sent a great many anti- 
papistical and even more dissenting and freethinking tracts on the ec- 
clesiastical controversies of his own and the preceding centuries. One 
reason he sent, bound up with Bridges’ library catalogue, the catalogue 
of the library of the ‘learned Anthony Collins’ was that it identified the 
authors of so many pamphlets. 

Hollis was a Protestant, and closely connected with the English and 
American divines who may be roughly described as early Unitarians. 
His ancestors were Baptists. He was pious, but he detested dogmatic 
restriction, and protected such dubious characters as the poor deistical 
philosopher Annet. He refused to be shocked by the blasphemous 
Thomas Woolston (who had died in jail in 1731), and sent at least 
five of Woolston’s books to Harvard. The one exception to his studied 
tolerance was his fear, amounting towards the end of his life to a phobia, 
of Catholicism in all its forms. He reprinted Sykes’ and Staveley’s not 
very distinguished works against popery. He endorsed the many Puri- 
tan attacks on Catholicism — especially those of Milton, Harrington, 
and Marvell. With Caleb Fleming he evolved a terrifying plan to pre- 
vent that growth of popery which lenient treatment of Catholics both 
in the recently conquered Quebec and in England itself led him to see 
in his own time. Most of his associates agreed with him, the notable 
exception being Priestley, who exchanged letters with him on the sub- 
ject and who put forward the opinion, afterwards adopted in America, 
that toleration should include all but the wilfully blasphemous or licen- 
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tious.”* Hollis was a spiritual descendant of a long line of latitudinarian 
but devout thinkers. He admired the Cambridge Platonists as well as 
early deists or near deists like Milton and Marvell. He sent to Harvard 
Spencer on Prodigies, Cudworth’s True Intellectual System of the 
Universe, and books by Bishop Wilkins and Charles Blount. His favor- 
ite philosophers were the third Earl of Shaftesbury and Francis Hutche- 
son. He esteemed Toland and Tindal and Collins. He read with 
approval much of Pierre Bayle, La Mettrie, Voltaire, and other French 
rationalists, but his own faith and that of Harris, Lardner, Amory, 
Lindsey, Fleming, or Blackburne, was profoundly different in character 
from the near atheism of the French, and it is not surprising to find him 
on excellent terms with his Quaker contemporaries and a reader and ad- 
mirer of Andrew Baxter’s Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul. 
Hollis’s gifts of tracts-on the Trinitarian controversies concerning free- 
thinking must rank with his most important to Harvard. Different of 
course are his presents of Bibles and works on Biblical scholarship, but 
their presence in the book boxes is one more illustration of the differ- 
ence between English or American anticlericalism and undogmatic 
theology and the non-Christian anticlericalism of the French Enlight- 
enment.”” 

The connection of Hollis’s religious interests with his political creed 
is obvious. His interest in archaeology and numismatics is a little less 
to be expected, though his tastes in the matter become apparent early 
in his diary and pervade the Memoirs. He was acquainted with the 
Perrys, Pingos, and Snellings of his day. He visited the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s collection. He was on familiar terms with the nephew of the 
Baron Stosch to whom, as well as to Hollis himself, Winckelmann was 
under some obligation. Hollis loved coins and medals. He liked to 
suggest new ones to celebrate great subjects. He continually rearranged 
his own collection, which was considerable, and had new shelves and 
containers made for his treasures. The Sotheby sale catalogue, 1817, of 
the accumulated books and coins of Hollis, his heir Brand, and Brand 
Hollis’s heir Disney, makes the character of these collections clear. In- 
deed, the Memoirs record his resolution to gather together coins ‘illus- 


* On Hollis’s indignation at Priestley’s attempt to bring him to a more tolerant 
view the diary is quite explicit. 

* A list of some 70 titles of works on religion, little of it orthodox in character, 
sent by Hollis to Harvard has been made but not published, since it could undoubt- 
edly be much extended by further study of the Harvard shelves. 
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trating and upholding liberty.’ Though his was not the most famous 
of its day, this collection was well enough known. Anthony Lefroy 
sent Hollis twenty-five copies of his Catalogus numismaticus (Leg- 
horn, 1763), which were then distributed throughout Britain, one going 
of course to Harvard. It is not surprising then to find on the shelves 
at Harvard many books on coins, some with inscriptions or with indi- 
cations of Hollis’s own possession, some with corrections. The serious 
study of numismatics in England goes back only to Evelyn and Bishop 
Fleetwood, both of whom published works in 1698; continental Renais- 
sance scholars were earlier in the field. Once started, however, English 
enthusiasm grew, and with it a considerable literature and numbers of 
persons concerned in the buying or selling of coins. Something of 
Hollis’s own feeling may be read in his unusually personal note on 
Giuseppe Maria Pancrazi, ‘a good Man! who rendered him Hospitality, 
& by whose Letters, particularly, he travelled throughout Sicily & 
Malta.’ * 

Hollis was unorthodox in his politics and in his religion. There may 
be some indication that he shared the more advanced views of his time 
in the matter of political economy. His admiration for Frances Hutche- 
son has already been noticed. The works of this philosopher and econo- 
mist were sent by Hollis to Harvard and were annotated by him to 
show his approval of the man if not of his ideas. However, approval 
of the latter may well be deduced from the gifts and from the close 
connection of the Hollis circle with the Glasgow teacher. Thomas 
Brand and Richard Baron both sat at his feet. They would probably 
both have endorsed Hollis’s note on a Harvard copy of Oekonomische 
Gesellschaft des Kantons Bern (Zurich, 1760-61), encouraging the 
leaders of Harvard to follow the example of Germany and Sweden 
in teaching economics in their universities and of Switzerland in study- 
ing rural economy in the Bern society. Hollis read economics. He 
sent many works to Harvard, where they still remain in the simple 
brown binding adorned with star or serpent which has attracted much 


* Pancrazi, a Theatine, deprived by his superior of much needed funds earned 
through the sale of his medals, ‘went distracted directly; and after languishing with 
intervals, miserably some years; at length ended his wretched Life!” The note 
appears in the copy sent Harvard of Pancrazi’s Antichita siciliane spiegate (Naples, 
1751-52). For Hollis resolutions about liberty coins see Memoirs, I, 59-61. A list 
of 40 numismatic titles has been compiled from the Memoirs, diary, Hollis shipping 
lists K and L in the Harvard Archives, and the Harvard stacks; no doubt many 
more could be added by a careful search in the Library. 
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less attention than the gaudier but no more interesting Sidneys and 
Miltons. Not much can be gathered as to Hollis’s views from the occa- 
sional comment on finance or corn laws in the diary, letters, and 
Memoirs. He thought Pitt a good manager. He opposed colonial 
stamp taxes, but on political grounds; he supported the removal of 
embargo on corn in 1766 on humanitarian grounds. Nonetheless, a 
study of the volumes he sent Harvard might reveal as definite a bias in 
this field as in the fields of religion and government.” 

Hollis came of a line of dissenting business men, and until his parents 
died was trained in Holland for a mercantile career. Throughout his 
life he retained a keen interest in business, and records carefully his 
visits to the City, his purchase of investments, and his attendance at the 
court of the East India Company, as well as his conscientious super- 
vision of the trusts‘established by his ancestors which he and his cousin 
Timothy now ran. He always kept a watchful eye on his Bedfordshire 
and Dorset properties. When he retired to the latter in 1770 he not 
only devoted himself with enthusiasm to their improvement, but he 
renewed contacts with the Pitt family living in nearby Burton Pynsent 
over the Somerset county line. He gave the always financially embar- 
rassed Chatham good advice on all matters agricultural. He sent him a 
recipe for sheep rot from Bayle’s Dictionary. He helped him hire a new 
bailiff. These country interests clearly find a reflection in the Harvard 
books in works on agriculture and husbandry, on the improvement of 
grass, livestock, and the soil. Less utilitarian, but typical of the land- 
owner of the time, is a lovely book on the Eltham gardens, a horticul- 
tural triumph.” 

In another work sent to Harvard, The Principles of Agriculture and 
Vegetation by Francis Home (3rd edition, London, 1762), Hollis 
wrote, ‘It is apprehended, that the institution of a Professorship of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy at Cambridge in N. E. on the Plan of those 
instituted in SWEDEN and some parts of Germany, which plan might 
easily be procured, would prove of more real, lasting benefit to North 

* Works by Sir Josiah Child, the third Duke of Bridgewater, Timothy Cunning- 
ham, Bishop William Fleetwood, the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, John Law, Sir 
William Mildmay, Thomas Mortimer, Captain John Stevens, and Josiah Tucker 
stand on the Harvard shelves as gifts of Hollis. 

” Specific mention may be made of Walter Harte, Essays on Husbandry (Lon- 
don, 1764 and 1770—three copies in all), Robert Dossie, Memoirs of Agriculture 


. - « Volume I (London, 1768), and Johann Jakob Dillenius, Hortus Elthamensis 
(London, 1732). 
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America, than all the vast wealth of a Nabob.’ He gave works on mines 
and mineralogy to Harvard — whether he sent works on chemistry, 
other than those of Boyle, is not known. Hollis’s travels and corre- 
spondence abroad often affected his educational ideas. His interest 
in science, however, was shared by many a countryman in his day — 
Macclesfield, Chesterfield, for example — as well as by Franklin and 
other non-noble members of the learned societies. At the society 
meetings plans to rid London of smoke or to develop potash schemes 
for the colonies would be heard. Travelers and astronomers would 
report observations, doctors would discuss their art. Hollis served on 
the boards of the Asylum, the Magdalen, St Thomas and Guy’s Hospi- 
tals. He introduced Dr John Hunter to the Royal Society. On one 
occasion the diary lists those treatises considered by him best fitted to 
educate a medical protégé in the literature of his profession, and some 
of the volumes can now be found at Harvard.” He gave both Harvard 
and the British Museum books on shells, though perhaps as much for 
his appreciation of their beauty as for their scientific value. He had 
some interest in mathematics and his admiration for Isaac Newton is 
known to have been enormous. The charming mezzotint executed 
at his behest from the portrait he gave Cambridge still adorns some 
copies of the Memoirs and many a print collection today. He collected 
the mathematical works of John Wallis, cryptographer for the Par- 
liamentarians in the seventeenth century, as well as his famous grammar 
and his anti-popish tracts. He helped a somewhat unorthodox Russian 
geometer, Ruggiero Giuseppe Boscovich, whose De solis ac lunae de- 
fectibus libri V was published in London in 1760 and was widely dis- 
tributed by Hollis. Hollis’s interest in science is obvious; whether his 
selection of scientific works represented a fair sample of the best 
books of his time is not readily ascertained. A rather careful combing 
of the Harvard shelves in the branches of geology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and medicine would be necessary; what is certain is his readi- 
ness to assemble and transmit new ideas current in Europe for the bene- 
fit of the colonists.” 


Education of course was a lifelong preoccupation; that is clear from 


™ Listed in the diary are treatises by Bunon, Friend, Heister, Macbride, Mead, 
Millar, Monro, Pott, Sharp, Sydenham, Tissot, and Winslow. 

™ Interest in numismatics may have led Hollis to his gift of two books on mineral!- 
ogy, both translated by Baron Holbach, and both published Paris, 1759: Johan 
Gottskalk Wallerius, Minéralogie, and Johann Gottlob Lehmann, L’art des mines. 
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the nature of Hollis’s plan. He sent books on educational subjects to 
Harvard;* he suggested new professorships to be established there 
in subjects not taught in English universities: political economy, 
chemistry, mineralogy. He closely associated the study of language 
with his scheme. The search for a universal grammar for a philo- 
sophical interpretation of the origins of language occupied the atten- 
tion of many of the erudite in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Most of their suggestions and conclusions were sent by Hollis 
to Harvard, as, for example, Richard Verstegan’s A Restitution of De- 
cayed Intelligence (London, 1628), the works of Bishop Wilkins, 
William Massey, James (‘Hermes’) Harris, and James Parsons. Of 
Hermes, Hollis noted that it was a ‘master work’ and urged Harvard 
men to study it closely. That many of the theories put forward by 
these writers seem fantastic and improbable today does not in any 
way decrease their importance in a consideration of the Enlighten- 
ment. Together with these speculative considerations of the matter, 
Hollis sent many volumes designed only to instruct in ancient and 
modern languages as such. He sent works on oriental and classical 
languages. He was interested in Celtic, and sent amongst other works 
John Cleland’s View of a Literary Plan for the Retrieval of the Antient 
Celtic (London, 1768). He sent books to help students of modern 
languages. He was, it may be recalled, himself proficient in Dutch, 
French, Italian, and probably German and Spanish. He of course read 
Greek and Latin. Though a translation was useful both for the in- 
creased accessibility of valuable ideas and for the comments of a trans- 
lator like Thomas Gordon, Hollis and his friend Brand both preferred 
to read in the originals. Hollis commended to Chatham in November 
1773 a work ‘of Revenue’ he had recently discovered whose preface 
shows ‘with high authority, that the attainment of the old Saxon lan- 
guage is necessary to a thoroughbred English Lawyer and of the Celtic, 
Teutonic or old German to a Scholar.’ In addition to grammars and 
dictionaries of foreign tongues, Hollis intended to make English, the 
‘language of liberty,’ available to everyone. He himself procured the 


* Works on education include titles by Robert Ainsworth (total of three), ‘B.A..,’ 
John Littleton Costeker, Richard Davies, Oliver Goldsmith, Locke, Milton, 
Priestley, Charles Rollin, Abraham Tucker, Mandeville, and Sir Thomas Pope 
Blount. 
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republication of John Wallis’s Grammatica linguae Anglicanae and 
distributed it widely. He also sent where they would do the most good 
the works of his friends Lowth and Priestley and others.” 


Caro_INE Rossins 
(To be concluded) 


“So far 23 grammars and essays on language have been identified among the 
Harvard Hollis books. A very interesting note on a few of these may be found in 
the Monthly Anthology and Boston Review, V (1808), 83-88. Hollis notes in his 
diary for December 1766 his purchase for Harvard of grammars from the sale of 
Dr Samuel Chandler’s library — at which sale he had also bought tracts for Harvard; 
similarly, on 16 February 1769 he records a list of works on language he had sent a 
noble German. 








The Naval and Colonial Papers 
of Dom Antonio de Ataide 


HE present essay is designed to draw attention to the im- 
portance for Portuguese colonial and maritime history in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the papers of 
Dom Antonio de Ataide which are now preserved in the 
Harvard College Library and elsewhere. By virtue of his successive 
posts of Captain-Major of the India Fleets (1611-12), Captain-General 
of the Portuguese Home Fleet (1618-21), and Governor of Portugal 
under the Spanish Crown (1631-33), Dom Antonio de Ataide had 
excellent opportunities to collect and collate information on those 
naval and colonial affairs in which he was interested. Of these oppor- 
tunities he made full use, forming a remarkable assemblage of docu- 
ments which passed by inheritance to his cousins of the Castel-Melhor 
family on his death in 1647. The celebrated Castel-Melhor collection 
of books and manuscripts was disposed of in 1878-79, when the greater 
part was sold at auction. Some of the most valuable documents were 
acquired by Fernando Palha, which accounts for their presence at Har- 
vard. Others are scattered in various libraries in Portugal, England, and 
Brazil. They have never been described as a connected whole, despite 
their importance for students of the maritime and colonial history of 
the seventeenth century. About equally divided between Europe and 
America, in the present paper they will be dealt with according to their 
present locations, following a brief biographical sketch of their original 
owner.’ 

Dom Antonio de Ataide, born 1567, was the second son of the sec- 
ond Conde de Castanheira, and grandson of the first Conde of the same 

* The account of Dom Antonio de Ataide which follows is based on a perusal of 
the papers described hereafter and secondary sources such as Barbosa Machado, 
Bibliotheca lusitana, 2nd ed. (Lisbon, 1930), I, 207-208, and my article, ‘Um roteirista 
desconhecido do século XVII, D. Antonio de Ataide, capitao geral da armada de 
Portugal,’ Arquivo histérico da marinha, 1 (1934), 189-200 (with the sources there 
quoted). It may be noted that Barbosa Machado, the standard Portuguese bibliog- 
rapher, does not even mention the naval and colonial papers in his otherwise fairly 


full bio-bibliographical notice of Dom Antonio, which underlines the importance of 
drawing attention to these papers at the present time. 
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name and title, who was the life-long favorite of King Joao III of 
Portugal and that monarch’s Vedor da Fazenda or Comptroller of the 
Exchequer for many years. Dom Antonio first.saw active service in 
the Marqués de Santa Cruz’ expedition to the Azores in 1582; and he 
subsequently served in various coast defence armadas afloat, and with 
the local militia ashore. 

In 1611, he sailed for India as Captain-Major of the annual India 
fleet, which consisted in that year of the three carracks N* Sv de 
Guadelupe, Sao Felipe, and N* St* de Piedade. They left Lisbon on 
the zoth March, and reached Goa on the 12th September, after an 
unusually prosperous voyage from the navigational viewpoint, although 
Dom Antonio had considerable trouble with mutinous subordinates or 
passengers, whom the government subsequently tried to arrest and 
bring to trial in India. The return voyage was uneventful, the squad- 
ron leaving Goa on the 16th January 1612, and reaching Lisbon on the 
21st August. Dom Antonio proudly noted twenty years later that 
‘these were the first ships which made the round voyage without ever 
parting company.’ 

His doings for the next five years are not recorded, but in 1618 he 
was appointed by King Felipe IV (of Spain, III of Portugal) as Cap- 
tain-General ‘in perpetuity’ of the Armada of the Crown of Portugal. 
In this capacity he commanded the annual fleet of defence which 
cruised off the coast during the summer and autumn of the years 
1618-21, with the object of protecting shipping bound for Portuguese 
ports from the attacks of the Barbary corsairs and other enemies. This 
annual fleet was usually known as the Armada do Consulado, as it was 
fitted out from the proceeds of a tax known as the Consulado or Con- 
sulate. It was at Dom Antonio’s suggestion that the Tergo da Armada, 
or Regiment of the Navy, was raised in 1618, for the purpose of assur- 
ing a supply of soldiers to serve in these annual coast defence fleets. 
This unit lasted for some ninety years in its original form, and was thus 
the second oldest of its kind in Europe, being preceded only by its 
Spanish counterpart, the Tercio de la Infanteria de la Armada de Indias, 
or, as it was more commonly and conveniently known, the Tercio de 
Galeones.* 


*For the Spanish Tercio de Galeones see José Veitia Linaje, Norte de la contra- 
tacion de las Indias Occidentales (Seville, 1672), Il, 27-51. For the Tergo da Armada da 
Coroa de Portugal, renamed the Tergo da Armada Real do Mar Oceano after 1640, see 
Gastao de Mello de Mattos, Noticias do Tergo da Armada Real (1618-1707) (Lisbon, 
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He served as Captain-General of what may be termed the Portu- 
guese Home Fleet until he was removed from his command on a charge 
of culpable negligence in connection with the loss of the homeward- 
bound East India carrack N*# St de Conceigao in October 1621. This 
richly-laden argosy had been attacked and burnt off Ericeira by 
seventeen sail of Algerine warships after a two-day fight, during which 
time Dom Antonio lay becalmed off Cape Espichel, only thirty-six 
miles away, and unaware of what was going on until it was too late. 
Ill-informed public opinion naturally selected him as the scapegoat for 
this unprecedented disaster, and he was duly imprisoned and tried for 
dereliction of duty. After a legal battle lasting two years, the highest 
court of appeal acquitted him without a stain on his honor, although 
he had to pay the costs of his defence. This acquittal was by no means 
popular with most-people, although a few discerning individuals con- 
sidered that the defence had proved its case. The contemporary chron- 
icler, Manuel Severim de Faria, was one of those who agreed with the 
belated verdict, ‘because it was proved that after he had received the 
warning which was sent him, he was becalmed and could not reach the 
carrack, whereas before he received it he was in the station assigned to 
him by his orders.’ The scholarly Canon of Evora Cathedral concluded 
philosophically that ‘this disaster should rather be attributed to the 
occult designs of God, and to the injustice with which wealth is often 
acquired in India, than to any fault of his own.’ * 

King Felipe IV evidently agreed with Severim de Faria’s opinion, 
for two years later Dom Antonio was given the title of Conde de 
Castro-Daire, explicitly because of the trouble which he had under- 


1932). Dutch and English regiments of marines were first raised during the war of 
1665-67, and I presume that French marine units are likewise of later origin than 
their Iberian counterparts. 

*Manuel Severim de Faria, ‘Historia portuguesa e de outras provincias do 
Occidente desde o anno de 1610 até o de 1640 . . . escrita em 31 Relagoes,’ Biblioteca 
National, Lisbon, Codex 241 (A. 6. 27), fol. 175. The best account of the loss of the 
Conceigao is that by one of the survivors, Joao Carvalho Mascarenhas, Memoravel 
relacam da perda da nao Conceigam que os Turcos queymarao a vista da barra de 
Lisboa; varios successos das pessoas que nella cativarao (Lisbon, 1627), reprinted in 
the so-called third volume of Bernardo Gomes de Brito’s Historia tragico-maritima 
(Lisbon, 1735-37? ), of which there are several modern editions. There is also an 
interesting contemporary account of this disaster, containing some details not to be 
found elsewhere, in Nicholas van Wassenaer, Historisch Verbael alder ghedenck- 
weerdichste Geschiedenissé, die bier en da in Europa . . . van den Beginne des Jaers 
1621 . . . voorgevallen syn (Amsterdam, 1622-35), Il, 40, V, 142-143. 
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gone during his trial. Nor did the King’s munificence stop there, for 
in 1629 he was sent as ambassador extraordinary to the Emperor 
Ferdinand II of Austria. His secretary has left us an interesting account 
of the envoy’s journey to Vienna and return through Lower Germany. 
Neither was this the limit of his promotion, for in August 1631 he was 
nominated as one of the two Governors of Portugal for the Iberian 
Crown —a post which he filled alone after the death of his col- 
league in March 1632 until April of the following year, when he 
retired. He was then appointed President of the Board of Conscience 
and Military Orders, and became about this time the fifth Conde de 
Castanheira through the death of his nephew. He was dismissed from 
his government post after the outbreak of the Portuguese Revolution 
in December 1640, presumably because the new monarch, Dom Joao 
IV, suspected him of Spanish sympathies in view of the honors which 
Felipe IV had heaped upon him, and also because his eldest son, Dom 
Jeronimo de Ataide, did not adhere to the national movement but re- 
mained in Madrid. Dom Antonio was imprisoned for a time during 
the summer of 1641, on suspicion of being implicated in the Arch- 
bishop of Braga’s abortive and pro-Spanish plot. His innocence having 
been proved, he was released in the winter, and allowed to remain in 
peaceful retirement until his death in December 1647, when he was 
over eighty years old.* 

It is apparent from a study of Dom Antonio’s career in more 
detail than is possible here that he was a man of wide interests and con- 
siderable learning, the translator of a treatise of Seneca and the author 
of a number of poems. Amongst his friends were numbered Lope de 
Vega Carpio, ‘prince of Castilian poets,’ and the caustic chronicler of 
Portuguese India, Diogo do Couto. He was, of course, not without his 
critics. Apart from the storm of criticism aroused by the loss of the 
N¢ Sr4 da Conceigao in 1621, a confidential report to the Conde-Duque 
de Olivares, Felipe IV’s all-powerful minister, about the year 1634, 


“See, in addition to the references in note 1 above, Ernesto Soares, ‘Perfis humo- 
risticos da Restauracao,’ Congresso do mundo portugués. Publicagées (Lisbon, 1940- 
42), VII, 423. Damiao Ribeiro’s account of Dom Antonio de Ataide’s embassy to 
Austria and Germany in 1629 was printed by Johannes Albrecht as ‘Embaixada de 
Alemanha’ in Congresso do mundo portugués. Publicagdes, V1, 173-195. Dom 
Antonio’s original papers relating to this embassy formed lot 66 in the Castel-Melhor 
sale of manuscripts in 1879. Ataide papers sold with the Castel-Melhor collection can 
be checked to some extent from the summary Catalogo dos preciosos manuscriptos 
da bibliotheca da casa dos Marquezes de Castello Melbor (Lisbon, 1878). 
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alleges that Dom Antonio was an intelligent but dishonest minister of 
the Crown.® I am not aware that this charge was ever substantiated, 
and in any event we are not here concerned with his literary interests 
or his financial integrity, but with his naval and colonial papers and 
their significance for the history of colonial expansion and maritime 
enterprise. 


A 


There are several papers by or relating to Dom Antonio de Ataide 
in the British Museum, which were acquired before the Castel-Melhor 
sale of 1879. The most important are as follows. 

1. MS Egerton 1133, foll. 131-134. Five autograph letters or notes 
by Dom Antonio de Ataide, addressed to the Conde-Duque de Olivares 
in May-July 1626. The contents are of no particular interest, but 
these holograph letters are useful in identifying Dom Antonio’s hand- 
writing in the other codices which are described hereafter. 

2. MS Egerton 1136, foll. 475-526. A collection of papers relating 
to the trial of Dom Antonio de Ataide for the loss of the Conceigao in 
1621. They include original documents and transcripts of evidence 
given for the prosecution and for the defence. The original collector 
or rather compiler of these papers was evidently a member of the 
Council of Portugal which functioned as an advisory body to the 
Iberian Crown at Madrid.° 

3. Additional MS 20,902. This is a folio volume of 156 leaves en- 
titled ‘Relagao das Naos e Armadas da India com os successos dellas 
que se puderam saber, para noticia e instruc¢ao dos curiozos, e amantes 
da Historia da India’ (Narrative of the India Fleets and Carracks and 


* British Museum, Add. MS 15, 195, Vol. III, fol. 220. This interesting report of a 
Spanish spy at Lisbon on the character and reputation of the principal Portuguese 
fidalgos is not dated, but from the context was compiled about 1634 or 1635. 

*See Frederico Francisco de la Figaniére, Catalogo dos manuscriptos portuguezes 
existentes no Museu Britannico (Lisbon, 1853), pp. 220 and 255; Pascual de Gayangos 
y Arce, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Spanish Language in the British Museum 
(London, 1875-93), I, 641. Another set of transcripts relating to the trial is catalogued 
in lots 56 and 57 of the Castel-Melhor catalogue (1878). Two printed documents 
pertaining to the trial are very rare: the Cargos que resultarao da devassa que os 
Governadores de Portugal mandarao tirar de Dom Antonio de Attayde (Lisbon, 
1622) and the Sentengas dadas sobre a devassa que se tirou de Dom Antonio de Atayde 
(Lisbon, 1624). Both appear in Catalogo da .. . livraria ... que pertenceua... 
Annibal Fernandes Thomaz (Lisbon, 1912), lot 357, and there are copies of the 
Sentengas in the Bibliotheca Publica at Evora and in the British Museum. 
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of what befell them, in so far as could be learnt, for the information 
and instruction of those who are interested in the History of India). 
It covers the period 1496-1653, but the greater part of it was evidently 
compiled under the superintendence of Dom Antonio de Ataide in 
1631-34, judging by the handwriting of his amanuensis and his holo- 
graph comments and notes which are to be found in the text relating 
to the period 1626-32. Many other notes, although not in Ataide’s 
hand, obviously originated with him, and he refers in them to the 
pilots’ journals of the years 1593-1612 which will be described later. 
It is not clear who continued the ‘Relagao,’ in a rather desultory fashion 
be it said, up to 1653. 

This kind of compilation, which gives lists of the governors and 
viceroys of India, as well as the names of all vessels sailing thither, the 
dates of their departure from Lisbon, and the names of their captains 
(less often the dates of their return), is not uncommon in Portuguese 
archives. Several of them have been published, but this codex is ex- 
ceptionally interesting in that it is the only one (to my knowledge) 
compiled and annotated by a one-time Captain-Major of the India 
Voyage. Dom Antonio’s jottings are often piquant enough, particu- 
larly when dealing with matters which directly concerned him. In 
the recital of his own voyage in 1611-12, he notes: ‘as may be seen 
from the journal of the voyage written by the same Captain-Major 
with the greatest exactitude, depicting therein all the sandbanks and 
shallows, and copying down many of the large Latin letters which 
were carved on stones at the island of Saint Helena.’ This rather 
mysterious entry will be clarified when we deal with the journal of 
this voyage as preserved in the codex of the Arquivo Historico Militar 
at Lisbon. And this is what he has to say, writing in the third person, 
about the loss of the Conceigao in October 1621: ‘When the carrack 
arrived within sight of the Berlengas in front of Ericeira, they met 
seventeen Turkish ships which they fought so bravely that these 
could not capture the carrack except when it caught fire. And it is a 
most noteworthy thing that on the Saturday the General Dom Antonio 
de Ataide passed reconnoitering off the Berlengas with ten galleons 
and two pinnaces, for he had received orders to detach two galleons to 
be sent to India. On the Sunday he lay becalmed off Cape Espichel, 
and on the Monday the carrack was burnt, without the General having 
had any news of it, nor a caravel or a fishing-boat which advised him, 
although the Governors knew where the carrack was fighting, the 
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which Governors were the Bishop Dom Martim Affonso Mexia, the 
Count Dom Diogo de Castro, and Dom Nuno Alvarez de Portugal, 
fidalgo of His Majesty’s household.’ Apart from such intimate personal 
touches, his marginal notes supply many details about other early 


seventeenth-century Portuguese voyages which are not recorded else- 
where.’ 


4. Additional MS 28,487. A small folio volume of 109 leaves, 
entitled ‘Summario de todas as cousas que socederao a Dom Paulo de 
Lima Pereira do dia que entrou na India te sua perdigam e morte.’ It is 
a biography of Dom Paulo de Lima Pereira, elder brother of Dona Ana 
de Lima, the wife of Dom Antonio de Ataide, at whose request it was 
written, and to whom it was dedicated by Diogo do Couto, the official 
chronicler of Portuguese India, at Goa on the roth December 1611. 
This codex presents some small but. interesting variations from the 
published version, entitled Vida de Dom Paulo de Lima (Lisbon, 1765), 
which have been described elsewhere. It is of maritime interest in that 
it contains the moving account of the shipwreck of the carrack Sao 
Thomé off the coast of Natal in 1589, which as a separate account was 
included in the Historia tragico-maritima® 


* Another recension of this codex formed lot 13 of the Castel-Melhor catalogue 
of 1878. For similar lists of Portuguese Indiamen and their voyages see Manuel 
Xavier, Compendio universal de todos os viso-reys, governadores, capitaes-geraes, 
capitaes mores, capitaes de naos, galledes, urcas e caravellas, que partirao de Lisboa 
para a India oriental (Nova Goa, 1917), which, with the additions made by a contin- 
uator after 1661, covers the years 1497-1667; an anonymous Relagao de capitaens 
mores e naos que vierao do reyno a este estado da India desdo seu descobrimento, 
covering the period 1497-1731, printed by Ernesto de Vasconcellos (Coimbra, 1925); 
Simao Ferreira Paes, As famosas armadas portuguesas, 1496-1650, covering the same 
period as Add. MS 20,902, and published at Rio de Janeiro in 1937. The fullest list is 
as yet unpublished, being the ‘Noticia chronologica . . . das armadas que os reys de 
Portugal tem mandado aquelle estado . . . ,’ by Francisco Luis Ameno, covering the 
years 1496-1762 (Bibliotheca Publica, Evora, Cod. CXV / 1-21). It is also unique in 
that it gives the dates of the return voyages as well as those of the departures from 
Lisbon and arrivals at Goa. The Conde de Tovar, Catdélogo dos manuscriptos portu- 
gueses . . . existentes no Museu Britanico (Lisbon, 1932), pp. 84-86, gives a descrip- 
tion of Add. MS 20,902, but he did not realize that Dom Antonio de Ataide was 
the principal compiler and annotator. A close scrutiny of the annotations in com- 
parison with the other codices of the same original provenance has enabled me to 
establish this identity beyond dispute. This codex was bought at Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay’s sale in 1855. 

* Historia tragico-maritima, Il, 153-213. For the differences between this codex 
and the other manuscript and printed versions see my articles, ‘Admiral Joao Pereira 
Corte-Real and the Construction of Portuguese East-Indiamen in the Early Seven- 
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In addition to the foregoing manuscripts in the British Museum, 
there is in my possession a manuscript collection of Portuguese Roteiros 
(Rutters or Sailing Directions) compiled by Dom Antonio de Ataide. 
It originally formed lot 264 of the 1878 Castel-Melhor catalogue, and 
has been described in more detail elsewhere. All that need be said here 
is that the volume was compiled in 1631 or 1632, after a careful com- 
parison of the numerous logbooks and Roteiros to which Dom Antonio 
de Ataide had access in his official capacity. It therefore represents the 
cream of Portuguese nautical experience at that time.’ 


B 


In the library of the Lisbon Academy of Sciences there is a codex 
of 536 pages in a seventeenth-century sheepskin binding, entitled 
“Viagens de Portugal para Goa e de Goa para o Reino’ (Voyages from 
Portugal to Goa and from Goa to the Kingdom). This volume is iden- 
tical with lot 266 of the Castel-Melhor catalogue, and comprises copies 
of six pilots’ journals and logbooks for various voyages to and from 
India in the years 1593 to 1603. As this codex was edited by the late 
Quirino da Fonseca — unfortunately in a manner which is by no 
means above reproach — and published by the Academy in 1938, I 
need only mention here that it was originally compiled by Dom 
Antonio de Ataide, probably for use on his own India voyage in 
1611-12. He gives a brief summary of the principal points or dates 
concerned with each voyage, but his marginal annotations are rela- 
tively few and far between.” 

In the Arquivo Historico Militar at Lisbon is a companion codex to 
the above, comprising another six pilots’ journals of India voyages in 
the years 1608-12. It is identical with lot 267 of the Castel-Melhor 
catalogue. This codex, which is still unpublished, is even more inter- 
esting than the foregoing, since it includes Dom Antonio’s holograph 
teenth Century,’ Mariner’s Mirror, XXVI (1940), 391, and ‘Joao Pereira Cérte-Real 
(1580-1642) Capitao-Mor das naus da carreira da India and Almirante da Armada 
Real,’ Congresso do mundo portugués. Publicagoes, VI, 454-456. 

*For a detailed description of this 1631 codex see my article in the Arquivo 
histérico da marinha, I, 189-200 (especially pp. 198-200). See also Abel Fontoura da 
Costa, A marinbaria dos descobrimentos (Lisbon, 1933), pp. 469-470, and my article, 
‘Portuguese Roteiros, 1500-1700,’ Mariner’s Mirror, XX (1934), 182-183. 

* Diarios de navegacao da carreira da India nos anos de 1595, 1596, 1597, 1600 e€ 
1603, ed. Quirino da Fonseca (Lisbon, 1938), and reviewed by José Frazao de Vas- 


concelos, Petrus Nonius, Il (1939), 314-325; my article in the Mariner’s Mirror, 
XXVI, 316-319. 
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journal in the Guadelupe, 1611-12, and is profusely annotated by him 
throughout, often in a most pungent and critical manner. Comparison 
with the manuscript collection of Roteiros in my possession establishes 
that this latter Lisbon codex was compiled by Dom Antonio after due 
comparison and collation of these pilots’ journals for the years 1595- 
1612, and (in all probability) of others which are included in the 
Castel-Melhor catalogue (see lots 257, 263, and 265) but whose present 
whereabouts are unknown. It is a thousand pities that this magnificent 
collection was so carelessly dispersed, for judging by these three 
codices Dom Antonio de Ataide’s vast collection of Roteiros was 
something sui generis. Let us hope that the Arquivo Historico Militar 
codex, which is the most valuable and detailed of the three, will be 
published and made available for students of maritime history as soon 
as possible.” 

Examples of the pilots’ observations and of Dom Antonio’s technical 
annotations have been given elsewhere, but I may mention here a 
curious entry from his holograph journal dated 4th July 1611: ‘Oje 
me deu Antonio Correia hia carta de dona Anna que acabou de me 
aperfeigoar o gosto do dia. Deus me deixe tornar a vela.’ (Today 
Antonio Correia gave me a letter from Dona Ana which crowned the 
pleasure of this day for me. God grant that I may see her again.) 
Antonio Correia was in the flagship Guadelupe, and Dona Ana de 
Lima was the Captain-Major’s wife. Evidently she had given Correia 
some letters which he was to hand to her husband at intervals during 
the voyage. I suppose that this practice was a fairly common one, but 
this is the only instance of it which I have come across. Another inter- 
esting feature of Dom Antonio’s holograph journal is that he copied 
down the inscriptions left by Dutch and English sailors on stones at 
Saint Helena, which the Portuguese found when they called at this 
island on the homeward voyage in 1612.” 


* See José Frazio de Vasconcelos, ‘Diario de navegagao da nau Sao Francisco de 
Goa para Lisboa em 1600-1601,’ Anais da Academia Portuguesa da Historia, Vl 
(1944), 237-295. 

* | have not seen this codex since 1936, and most of the notes which I took from 
it became war casualties in 1941; but, if my memory serves me rightly, it was easy to 
identify the Dutch and English ships concerned, since Dom Antonio, although he 
knew neither language, had copied the inscriptions very carefully. For the orders 
which he was given on the outward and homeward voyages see Documentos remet- 
tidos da India ou livros das moncées, ed. Raymundo Antonio de Bulhao Pato (Lisbon, 
1884), Il, 86-87. 
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C 


In the Harvard College Library are three seventeenth-century cod- 
ices which indubitably belonged to Dom Antonio de Ataide. They 
passed from the Castel-Melhor collection to that of Fernando Palha in 
1879, and thence to Harvard in 1928. There is a brief description of 
them in the catalogue of the Palha library, where it is stated that they 
were compiled by Dom Antonio de Ataide and comprise a total of 162 
documents and printed pieces. The majority relate to the years 1618- 
33, thus covering Dom Antonio’s service as Captain-General of the 
Portuguese Home Fleet and as Governor of Portugal, but they include 
a few transcripts of earlier documents. These three codices afford a 
wealth of material for the study of seventeenth-century shipping and 
sailors.’ 

Volume I opens with a series of papers giving copious statistical and 
technical information concerning gun-founding, and naval guns and 
ammunition for ships ranging from 250 to 2,000 tons. They include a 
list of the guns in the Spanish squadron of galleons which left Cadiz in 
1629, and details of the train of artillery formed at Brussels in 1630. 

The next items are very detailed lists of the materials supplied or 
purchased for the construction and fitting-out.of two East Indiamen 
in 1623-24, the Sao Bartholomeu and the Santa Helena, which left 
Lisbon for Goa on the 6th April 1625. The prices and specifications of 
the timber, rigging, sails, etc., are given in itemized lists. These are 
followed by a full list of the pay and allowances for the officers and 
seamen of an average East India carrack (18 officers, 60 sailors, 60 
gromets, 4 cabin boys, and 26 gunners), as also itemized lists of the 
provisions, medical supplies, firewood, etc., necessary for such a 
voyage. The estimates include particulars of the seamens’ ‘liberdades’ 
or allowances of duty-free goods which they were allowed to import, 
based on a sliding scale according to rank. This list is undated, but 
would appear to be of about 1633." 


* Catalogue de la bibliothéque de M. Fernando Palba, comp. José Antonio Moniz 
(Lisbon, 1896), Pr. III, No. 2943. The codices formed lot 37 in the Castel-Melhor 
catalogue of 1878. 

“The details given in these papers of Dom Antonio de Ataide about the ‘liber- 
dades da India,’ as they were commonly called, are much more extensive than the 
summary given in tabular form by Luiz de Figueiredo Falcao in 1612 in his Livro em 
que se contém toda a fazenda e real patrimonio dos reinos de Portugal, India, e ilbas 
adjacentes (Lisbon, 1859), pp. 198-199. It may be added that J. Lucio de Azevedo 
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Very detailed lists of various armadas are given in the following 
pages, including an imperfect copy of the printed list (Lisbon: Antonio 
Alvarez, 9 May 1588, 40 pages) of the Invincible Armada of Medina 
Sidonia against England.** Other lists include the armada of Don 
Fadrique de Toledo for the recovery of Bahia in 1624; and Luso- 
Portuguese naval expeditions to Pernambuco in 1631. The lists are not 
confined to ships’ names but give full details of the men, munitions, 
and supplies which they carried. 

Next comes a deed of sale of a galleon at San Sebastian in Guipuzcoa 
(8th June 1628). This is followed by a printed proposal for equipping 
a squadron of six sail for Cartagena and Alicante in 1630. Next there is 
a series of printed and manuscript contracts concerning Masibradi and 
his fleet, dating from the years 1631-33. Then come the instructions 
and powers for the Marqués de Castel-Rodrigo for fitting out an India 
fleet in 1628, with marginal annotations in the holograph of Dom 
Antonio de Ataide (see Plate Ia). A detailed estimate for equipping a 
galleon of 550 tons for the India voyage and return, dated 18th January 
1633, follows. Then come tables for fitting masts to ships and carracks 
of 800 to 1,000 tons according to their size. Then follow other similar 
estimates, including one of the cost of fitting out a galleon of 600 tons 
for service in the home fleet for six months, provided with 126 sailors, 
200 soldiers, and 20 guns. Next come estimates for fitting out two 
four-deck carracks for the India voyage, each provided with 24 guns 
(of only 10 and 11 pounds calibre), 200 sailors, and 300 soldiers. These 
estimates include itemized lists of sets of sails and sail plans for India 
carracks. The last document in this codex is a very detailed estimate 
for careening and refitting the Spanish flagship N* St¢ de la Concepcion 


is mistaken in his assertion (Epocas de Portugal econdémico, Lisbon, 1929, pp. 108- 
109) that these ‘liberdades’ were finally abolished by King Dom Joao IV in 1648. 
They were, it is true, withdrawn in 1647, in return for a higher regular pay-scale for 
officers and crews; but their removal proved so unpopular, as had previous attempts 
in the same direction, that the old system had to be restored two years later, and it 
persisted for a long time after. See Sim4o Ferreira Paes, Recopilagao, pp. 143-144 and 
147-148. The Dutch and English East India Companies likewise found that licensed 
(and unlicensed) ‘private trade’ proved a perennial source of smuggling, but, as with 
the Portuguese Crown, it was something that their employees neither would nor 
could relinquish owing to the (in most cases) purely nominal salaries which were 
paid them. 

* A perfect copy of this first edition of the Armada list appears in Volume II; see 
below. The copy in Volume I lacks both the first and last leaves, the first being 
supplied in manuscript. 
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in 1629, which, as Dom Antonio has commented in one margin, ‘es 
notable.’ ** 


Volume II begins with a perfect copy (one of two known) of the 
order of battle of Medina Sidonia’s Armada printed by Antonio 
Alvarez, Lisbon, 9 May 1588 (see Plate Ib).’* This volume also con- 
tains a number of printed instructions for masters and pursers of ships 
engaged in the East and West India trades. The most interesting, and at 
the same time the fullest, of these is a Portuguese one of 1611, contain- 
ing 24 pages. The title-page reads: ‘Regimento dos escrivaens das naos 
da carreira da India. [crowned shield bearing the Portuguese arms] 
Impresso em Lisboa, Anno. 1611.’ (see plate Ila); the work is thus obvi- 
ously a relic of Dom Antonio de Ataide’s voyage to Goa in that year. 
Its importance may be judged by a translation of the “Tavoada deste 
Libro,’ or table of contents, which reads as follows: 


1. The purser’s standing orders or regulations (Regimento). 

2. The goods which the master of this carrack received here in the India 
House in accordance with the first paragraph of these regulations. 

3. The victuals and supplies which the carrack’s steward received here in 
accordance with the second paragraph of the regulations. 

4. The arms and artillery which the master and the master-at-arms received 
here in the magazine, in accordance with paragraph 3. 

5. Record of the day on which this carrack leaves here for India, and the day 
on which it leaves India for the Kingdom. As also of the day on which it 
enters any port, and of the day on which it leaves it. 

6. The muster-roll of the seamen and of the men-at-arms who go in this 
carrack, as per paragraph 4. 

7. Record of those who blaspheme in the ship, as per paragraph 5. 

8. The pepper and spices which the master receives in India, paragraph 6. 


* See Figueiredo Falcao, Livro em que se contém toda a fazenda, pp. 205-208, and 
the seventeenth-century shipbuilding treatises reproduced by Eugénio Estanislau de 
Barros, Tragado e construgao das naus portuguesas dos séculos XVI e XVII (Lisbon, 
1933), and Christiano José de Senna Barcellos, ‘Construgdes de naus em Lisboa e Goa 
para a carreira da India no comego do seculo XVII,’ Boletim da Sociedade de Geo- 
grafia de Lisboa, 17th Ser., No. 1, 1898-99) — especially pp. 57-61 of the latter, where 
Dom Antonio de Ataide, Conde de Castro-Daire, gives his opinion on the problem 
of three- and four-deck carracks. See also Mariner’s Mirror, XXVI, 388-406, and 
Helio Vianna, Estudos de bistéria colonial (Sao Paulo, 1948), pp. 292-299. On 
Masibradi and his fleet see Cesareo Fernandez Duro, Armada espaniola desde la unién 
de los reinos de Castilla y de Aragon (Madrid, 1895-1903), IV, 438. 

* See above for another, imperfect copy in Volume I. The only other perfect 
copy traced is that of Lord Burghley in the British Museum. The compiler of the 


Palha catalogue very properly drew attention (Pr. III, No. 2943) to this important 
piece. 
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. Regulation concerning the slaves and goods of passengers who come from 
India to the Kingdom. 

. Muster-roll of the passengers who come from India to the Kingdom. 

. Concerning those who fall ill aboard this ship, on the making of their wills, 
with all the necessary declarations. 

. The inventories and declarations of those who die at sea. 

. The method of disposal of the goods of those who die at sea. 

. Concerning the seamen in this carrack who leave or change places with 
others, according to the regulation. 

. If some sailors or gromets die and more are necessary to take their place 
[in India]. 

. The declaration you will make concerning the method of lading this 
carrack with pepper and spices. 

. The alms vowed at sea in connection with the Hospital of All Saints.'* 

. The records you will keep of what concerns the goods and service of our 
Lord the King. 

. The declarations made to the captain of this carrack and to everyone else 
aboard it, that they must register their baggage for clearance through this 
house. 

. Action to be taken regarding seamen of this carrack who are found at sea 
to be others than those who were signed on at this house. 

. Description of the muster-roll which is to be given to the scrivener of the 
central registry [in Goa], and how the said muster is to be carried out. 


The text of these preliminary instructions is followed by that of 
others with separate chapter headings, dealing with a heterogeneous 
lot of items, amongst which may be mentioned the following: the 
method of lading the carrack in India with its cargo of spices and the 
baggage of the passengers and crew, together with the precautions to 
be taken to avoid overloading, the allotment of cabins, berths, and 
shipboard space in general; prohibition of New Christians (crypto- 
Jews) going to India without special leave; senior officers forbidden to 
take aboard more water for their own use than is allowed to other 
persons; watch to be kept aboard the carracks whilst in harbor at Goa 
or Cochin; precautions against the outbreak of fire on board; warnings 
against leaving the ships’ boats at the island of Saint Helena on the 


* This rather cryptic entry alludes to the custom of passengers and seamen in 
Portuguese ships vowing to give alms or other benefaction to their favorite shrine 
or saint if they reached their destination in safety, such promises being particularly 
common in time of storm or tempest. This paragraph of the text enjoined the 
purser, on such occasions, to remind devout penitents of the great Hospital of All 
Saints at Lisbon, where their thank-offerings would be much appreciated and put to 
good practical use in relief of the sick. 
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homeward voyage — and so forth and so on. Although this particular 
Regimento is dated 1611, some of the official documents reprinted 
therein date from the fifteen-seventies, and the regulations as they 
stand clearly embody the experience of the preceding century. Taken 
in conjunction with the pilots’ journals previously described, and the 
accounts of travelers such as Linschoten and Pyrard de Laval, they 
give us a wonderful picture of life on board a Portuguese East Indiaman 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 

Another item of interest in this volume is a 42-page printed Ordi- 
nance, in Spanish, dated Madrid 16th June 1618, which lays down in 
great detail the rules and regulations to be observed for building ships 
of various categories for the Spanish navy. This decree supersedes a 
previous one of similar tenor dated 6th July 1613, a manuscript copy 
of which is attached. The printed Ordinance is copiously annotated 
throughout by Dom Antonio de Ataide, who has entered in the 
margins the Portuguese (and Indo-Portuguese) measurements corre- 
sponding to the Spanish measurements as given in the text (see Plate: 
IIb). As there are scores of these calculations involved, Dom Antonio 
must have gone to considerable trouble to annotate this copy so fully. 
Leaves 67-110 of this volume contain Portuguese Regulations (in man- 
uscript) dated 1578, on the construction of ships, carracks, and galleons, 
so this section of the papers presents a fairly complete picture of Iberian 
ship-building methods in the years 1578-1618." 

This volume also contains (leaves 111-121) manuscript copies of the 
1515 ‘Regimento’ concerning the liberdades of the seamen on board 
the Portuguese East Indiamen and of the pepper contract of 1570.” 
‘The Regimento das’Caixas de Liberdades’ of 1515 laid down that all 
persons returning to Portugal from India were allowed to import 
spices (otherwise a Crown monopoly) and certain other goods duty- 
free, up to a total value which varied in accordance with the rank and 
social station of the individual concerned, as follows: 

Governor, Captain-Major, and Bishop of Goa 400 milreis each 


Captains of Armadas, Captains of Fortresses, Comp- 
trollers of the Exchequer, Vicar-General, Captain- 
Major of the Sea 300 milreis each 
*See the sources quoted in note 16 above, to which may be added from the 


Spanish side those listed by Veitia Linaje, Norte de la contratacion de las Indias, Il, 
167-189. The ‘cedula’ of 16 June 1618 is mentioned on p. 169. 


“For the pepper contract see Archivo portuguez oriental, Fasc. V (Nova Goa, 
1865), pp. 715-726. 
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Captains, Judges, Chief-Justice, Secretary of State, 

and fidalgos in the King’s service 250 milreis each 
‘All my other servants’ 200 milreis each 
All men-at-arms 120 milreis each 
All sailors its 120 milreis each 
All gromets 80 milreis each 


All chests for importing such liberdades were to be made to a standard 
measurement of ‘seis palmos de vara em comprido e tres dalto e dous e 
meio de largo.’ They were allotted on the following basis: 


Captains of Fortresses and of Voyages ........................ 4 chests each 
Gentlemen of the Royal Household 2 to 3 each a/c 


category 


Men-at-arms who served over 2 years 1 chest each 

Masters, pilots, and pursers of Indiamen 1 chest each 

Bombardiers 

Every two sailors 1 chest between 
them 

Every three gromets 1 chest between 
them 


There were a few other recognized perquisites for the officers and 
crews of Indiamen, but it was these ‘caixas de liberdades’ which formed 
the most dearly prized privileges. 

The Spanish documents in the codex include (leaves 147-151) an 
interesting manuscript ‘cedula’ of 1628 on the establishment of a gun- 
foundry. Among printed documents in leaves 134-146 are a number 
of Portuguese Regimentos dealing with such matters as the avoidance 
of overlading homeward-bound East Indiamen (18th February 1604), 
and a prohibition ‘against bringing back from India male slaves who are 
not old enough to help work the ship, and against bringing any female 
slaves on penalty of their being confiscated’ (23rd March 1618).™ 

Leaves 157-159 contain a brief manuscript narrative of the voyage 
from Surat to Europe of some Portuguese prisoners aboard an English 
East Indiaman. These men had been captured in the rout of Dom 
Francisco Coutinho at Sualhi (‘Swalley Hole’) near Surat on 27th 
October 1630. Their observations on the pay and conditions of em- 
ployment of their captors are interesting.” 

"See Archivo portuguez oriental, Fasc. V1 (Nova Goa, 1875), pp. 789, 1130, and 
1153; C. R. Boxer, Fidalgos in the Far East 1550-1770 (The Hague, 1948), p. 229. 


“For the English side of Dom Francisco Coutinho’s defeat see Sir William Foster, 
The English Factories in India, 1630-1633 (Oxford, 1910), pp. 65-70; The Travels of 
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Leaves 166-202 comprise a mass of papers, in manuscript, relating 
to the loss of the Conceigao off Ericeira in October 1621, and the sub- 
sequent accusations made against Dom Antonio de Ataide.* The re- 
maining papers (all manuscript) in this volume contain particulars of 
different armadas fitted out in Spain and Portugal at various dates be- 
tween 1580 and 1620.% The documents transcribed on leaves 2 10-348 
are invaluable for anyone who wishes to make a detailed study of 
Portuguese and Spanish naval administration and supply problems dur- 
ing the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

Volume III of this remarkable collection begins with a copy of Dom 
Antonio de Ataide’s patent as Captain-General of the Armada of the 
Crown of Portugal in 1618. The rest of this volume consists of a series 
of letters, reports and orders, daily states, etc., relating to the three suc- 
cessive armadas which Dom Antonio de Ataide commanded in the 
years 1618-20. From these papers it is possible to follow the move- 
ments of the ships and the doings on board almost daily. It is also inter- 
esting to note (as Dom Antonio himself does on the margin of fol. 56v) 
how his administrative orders and arrangements improved as he gained 
in experience during his months at sea. These papers show, amongst 
other things, that Dom Antonio took a great interest in the selection 
and training of naval gunners. It was in this branch of the sea service 
that the Portuguese and Spaniards were noticeably weaker than their 
Dutch and English opponents, and the Portuguese commander’s efforts 
to improve the quality and quantity of his gunners are worthy of close 
study. The extent to which Portugal and Spain depended on naval 
stores and supplies from Northern Europe, and to what extent they 
could obtain such supplies in the Iberian peninsula itself are problems 
which also appear in this codex and in the preceding ones. Volume III 
itself is concluded (leaves 157-162) with transcripts of various docu- 
ments concerning English naval preparations in 1620, including corre- 
spondence between the Spanish ambassador in London, Conde de 


Peter Mundy, ed. Sir Richard Carnac Temple (Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series; Cam- 
bridge, etc., 1907-36), Il, 350-353. The fullest Portuguese version is that given by 
Antonio Bocarro and Pedro Barreto de Rezende, ‘Livro do estado da India oriental, 
1635’ (British Museum, MS Sloane 197, foll. 183-184), where, however, the English 
are wrongly described as “Holandezes,’ as they are in Fernao de Queiroz’ brief men- 
tion of this action on p. 312 of his Vida do Irmao Pedro de Basto (Lisbon, 1689). 

* Cf. British Museum, MS Egerton 1136, foll. 475-510, described above, p. 28. 


“Some of the leaves in these later documents are badly corroded in places by ink 
acid. 
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Gondomar, and Sir John Digby. In concluding this brief survey of the 
contents of these three codices, it should be emphasized that they pro- 
vide valuable source material not only for the history of the Portuguese 
navy in the first four decades of the seventeenth century, but for that 
of the Spanish armadas as well. 


D 


In the Manuscripts Section of the National Library at Rio de Janeiro 
are two folio volumes designated Pernambuco, I-1-2, Nos. 44 and 45, 
respectively. Both of them contain a large number of papers annotated 
by Dom Antonio de Ataide, and were presumably arranged by him in 
their present form, although the binder has sometimes separated docu- 
ments which should be together. These two volumes are identical with 
lots 227 and 49 in the Castel-Melhor catalogue of 1878.” 

Volume I begins with a very curious and detailed statistical survey 
of Brazil as it was about 1630, arranged in tabular form, so as to facili- 
tate reference and consultation. It is valuable for the particulars which 
it gives concerning the sugar production of the different captaincies, 
and estimates of how many ships or galleons could be built annually in 
each of the harbors where sufficient wood was available.” 

This volume also contains some interesting printed Memorials on 
the State of Maranhao in 1624-30, this colony being at that time and 
for long afterwards administered separately from the rest of Brazil. 
These are amongst the greatest Luso-Brazilian bibliographical rarities, 
and their value as such is further enhanced by the fact that they are 
profusely annotated by Dom Antonio de Ataide. In connection with 
Bento Maciel Parente’s Memorial of 1630, he has added in the margins 
the figures for the population of the colony and notes on the state of 
the defences. In Estacio da Silveira’s curious and tendentious Relagao 
sumaria of 1624, Dom Antonio frequently takes the memorialist to 
task for his over-optimistic assertions. Silveira’s statement that the local 
Indians ‘are very robust and live for many years’ is flatly contradicted 
by the laconic marginal note, ‘they are frail and die quickly.’ The 


* Some of the documents have been utilized by Helio Vianna in his Estudos de 
histéria colonial, but the author of this interesting work was unaware that Dom 
Antonio de Ataide was the compiler and annotator of these papers. 

™ This survey may have some connection with the manuscript ‘Memoria de como 
se pueden fabricar en el Brasil 68 galeones de 1,000 toneladas cada hum,’ Madrid, 15 
April 1630 (Bibliotheca da Ajuda, Lisbon, Cod. 51-V-28, foll. 154-155v). 
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author’s assertion that the voyage from Lisbon to the Maranhao aver- 
aged about twenty days is corrected in the margin to ‘between thirty- 
five and forty.’ To Silveira’s claim that the hinterland was very rich 
in gold and silver mines, Dom Antonio retorts, ‘nothing is known of 
this.’ On fol. 39 the author’s observation that the Maranhao produces 
the best quality of sugar-cane in Brazil is stigmatized as a wanton ex- 
aggeration. Dom Antonio also queries Silveira’s estimates of the length 
of the Amazon and the width of its mouth; and he contemptuously dis- 
misses the memorialist’s assertion that the country was full of half- 
breeds descended from the French predecessors of the Portuguese.” 

Leaves 44-48 contain interesting information of the cost of build- 
ing the ship N*# St da Guia at Oporto i in June-October 1624, and of 
her voyage to Paraiba in the following year. Various proposals to 
finance the upkeep of coast defence fleets and convoys from the pro- 
ceeds of a tax on Brazilian sugar exports are discussed in these reports 
at considerable length. This volume also includes a number of papers 
on the search for mines of precious metals in Brazil (1606-17), and 
details of the efforts made to raise money, men, and ships for the war 
against the Dutch in Pernambuco (1630-32).” 

The companion volume to the above is scarcely less interesting. It 
begins with the correspondence of the Spanish naval commander-in- 
chief, Don Fadrique de Toledo y Osorio, with the authorities at Lisbon 
and Madrid on the financial difficulties which were crippling the 
Spanish navy. The crews had not been paid for some years in several 
instances, and Don Fadrique protests that he cannot accept responsi- 
bility for what the starving and ill-clothed soldiers and sailors may do. 
Most of the letters bear the great Spanish admiral’s autograph signa- 
ture. Connected with this correspondence is the interrogation of two 
Dutch prisoners captured when Pater’s flagship was sunk by Oquendo 
off Pernambuco in 1631. It is dated 28th December 1631, and bears 
the autograph signatures of the two Hollanders, one being the master 
gunner and the other a barber-surgeon. 


“For Bento Maciel Parente (whose autograph signature is on the Memorials 
which he initiated) and his checkered career in the Maranhao see Joao Francisco 
Lisboa, Obras completas, 3 vols. (Lisbon, 1901); Barao de Studart’s edition of Manuel 
Severim de Faria, Historia portuguesa e de outras provincias do occidente .. . de 
1610 até . . . 1640 (Fortaleza-Ceard, 1903); Vianna, Estudos, pp. 252-291. 

™ Several of the documents relating to Pernambuco in this codex were printed 
by Vianna, Estudos, pp. 201-299. Some of them duplicate or complement those in 
Volume I of the Palha codices at Harvard. 
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On leaves 72-74 is a very interesting report by the commander of 
the Tergo da Armada de Portugal (Portuguese Navy Regiment) on his 
unit, explaining its organization, discipline, and pay. Dom Antonio 
practically rewrote this report in his annotations (12th June 1631), 
and makes repeated references to the regimental standing orders of 
March 1621, which have never (to my knowledge) been found hith- 
erto. He evidently retained a lasting interest in this corps which he 
had raised in 1618.” 

Other matters covered in this volume, either in whole or in part, 
include-such varied topics as the following: list of the sums raised from 
the New Christians or converted Jews in 1630-31, for the purpose of 
financing overseas wars; the Crown lawsuit against Joao Pereira Corte- 
Real, admiral of the fleet and governor of the Cape Verde Islands in 
1628-32 (this suit was brought at the instance of the Crown con- 
tractor, André da Fonseca); the preparations for the voyage of Joseph 
Pinto Pereira to India in 1632; bottomry in connection with ships of 
the Carreira da India in 1609-23; allegations of undue Jewish influence 
in the Portuguese East India Company formed by the Crown in 1628- 
32. A list of the ships which brought corn into Lisbon during the 
year 1631 (leaves 154-155) shows to what an extent Portugal de- 
pended on foreign shipping for the importation of essential foodstuffs, 
even from the Azores. Not one of these 145 vessels was Portuguese; 
they were all French, German, or Spanish. 

The foregoing summary is purely selective and does not exhaust 
the variety of maritime and colonial subjects which are covered in these 
two codices, but enough has been mentioned to indicate their scope. 


E 


On the occasion of my visit to Rio de Janeiro in 1949, I had the 
good fortune to examine some of the manuscripts in the valuable 
library of Sir Henry Lynch. One of these turned out to be a codex 
concerned with the East India trade in the seventeenth century, and 
Sir Henry was so generous as to present this very important manu- 
script to the Library of London University, King’s College, where it is 
now catalogued under the designation of Codex-Lynch. It is identical 

* Gasio de Mellos de Mattos, Noticias do Tergo da Armada Real (1618-1707), 
p. 10, states that he was unable to find out how this regiment was originally organ- 


ized. This report annotated by Dom Antonio de Ataide would seem to supply the 
answer. 
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with lot 242 of the Castel-Melhor catalogue, and consists of 250 num- 
bered folio leaves. Like the other codices described in this article it is 
freely annotated throughout by Dom Antonio de Ataide. 

This codex is of particular interest in that it is a collection of papers 
(many of them original and others in contemporary and certified 
transcripts) relating to the little-known Portuguese East India Com- 
pany which was incorporated by a Royal Alvara of the 27th August 
1628. The Company was founded by the Crown in avowed imitation 
of the Dutch East India Company, but the measure of state control 
and interference in its constitution was so great that no private mer- 
chant could be induced to invest any capital in this new venture. 
Apart from the Crown, which contributed 900,000 cruzados in money, 
ships, and artillery, the Portuguese municipalities subscribed some 
300,000 cruzados, but only one Indo-Portuguese City (Chaul) fol- 
lowed their example. The Company had perforce to be liquidated in 
1633, but these papers prove that it did function for over three years — 
a fact of which most historians seem to be quite unaware. 

The papers collected by Dom Antonio in this volume consist of 
memoranda about the Company and its affairs; original letters from its 
representatives at Goa, with Dom Antonio’s marginal remarks thereon; 
fitting-out and repair of the Company’s ships, both at Lisbon and at 
Goa; purchase of pepper, indigo, and other Asiatic exports; detailed 
price lists and balance sheets covering the Company’s transactions in 
1629-33. Apart from their great importance in this hitherto unexplored 
field of Portuguese colonial history, these papers also provide an inter- 
esting comparison with the published Dutch and English sources for 
the India trade in the fourth decade of the seventeenth century.” 

” The prices paid for labor in the dockyard at Goa, and for pepper, indigo, salt- 
peter, etc., and the observations on the cost of living and commodity prices in the 
letters of the representatives in Goa may be compared with the material available in 
printed sources such as Sir William Foster, The English Factories in India 1624-1629 
and 1630-1633 (Oxford, 1909 and 1910); W. H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, 
a Study in Indian Economic History (London, 1923); Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, The 
East India Trade in the XVIIth Century, in Its Political and Economic Aspects (Lon- 
don, 1923); Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, Sources for the History of British India in the 
Seventeenth Century (London, 1926); Dagh-Register gehouden int Casteel Batavia 

. 1631-34, ed. H. T. Colenbrander (The Hague, 1898). It need hardly be said 
that none of the writers or editors of these works knew of the Portuguese material 
bearing on their subject in the Codex-Lynch. A copy of King Felipe’s circular letter 
of 1 March 1629, announcing the incorporation of the Company and soliciting capital 


investments from Portuguese and colonial municipalities, is printed in George McCall 
Theal, Records of South-Eastern Africa (Cape Town, 1898-1903), IV, 206-210. 
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From the naval historian’s point of view, the most interesting features 
of this codex are: (a) the details given on the construction, cost, and 
armament of Portuguese East India carracks, which supplement those 
given in the Palha Codices at Harvard, although these latter are a good 
deal fuller and cover a longer period; (b) the full report of a judicial 
inquiry into alleged miscarriages in connection with the outward- 
bound India Fleet of 1629; (c) proposals to build bigger and better 
ships at Goa. 

The perennial argument between the advocates of three-deck car- 
racks as opposed to the unwieldy four-deckers which were so popular 
with the officers and seamen of the Carreira da India, is represented by 
a paper on leaves 9-11. Dom Antonio was a protagonist of the smaller 
and handier type of ship, as was his colleague the Admiral Joao Pereira 
Corte-Real.” 

One of the most valuable papers from a technical point of view is a 
detailed inventory of the ships and naval stores which were handed 
over to the administrators of the new Company by the Crown dock- 
yard officials at Lisbon, dated April 1633 (leaves 169-196). This is 
complete almost down to the last nail, and as the estimated value of 
each ship, gun, mast, sail, and so forth is listed, the inventory gives a 
useful idea of the prices of such things at that time. The valuation was 
done by a board of experts including the master-shipwrights, Manoel 
Gomes Galego and Valentim Themudo; Antonio Dias, master-caulker; 
Balthazar Gongalvez, the master-superintendent of the dockyard; and 
a number of pilots and masters of East India ships. It may be added 
that this codex affords a means of comparing European prices of naval 
stores with those prevailing at Goa. Several of the ships operated by 
the Company in 1629-32 were extensively refitted and repaired at 
Goa. The cost of such repairs is given in considerable detail in the 
accounts submitted annually by the Company’s representatives in the 
Indo-Portuguese capital, and may be compared with the prices for 


“ See Mariner’s Mirror, XXVI, 388-406. Dom Antonio de Ataide adds something 
to Joao Pereira Corte-Real’s arguments which are summarized in this article. He 
states that in the four-deckers the pilot could not see the mainsail and the tiller 
simultaneously, with the result that orders to shorten sail, etc., were passed by word 
of mouth and were often garbled or too slow in transmission, whereas in three- 
deckers the pilot could give the necessary orders directly. 
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similar items at Lisbon, given in the various estimates transcribed in the 
three volumes of the Palha codices at Harvard.” 

The letters of the Company’s representatives at Goa to their board 
of directors at Lisbon are very full and frank. They naturally have a 
great deal to say on shipping matters, and I have space for only a few 
instances here. Writing home in January 1631, they state that the cost 
of repairing, caulking, and careening the carracks at Goa is double 
what it was a few years previously because ‘there are no longer here 
the contractors who used to repair and refit ships in the old days, whose 
prices were reasonable because they tendered in competition with each 
other. Nowadays it is clean contrary, because they all went bankrupt 
and have no capital, so that there are only two men left and these two 
have an understanding between themselves and submit their tenders 
jointly.’ 

Nevertheless, despite the vastly increased cost of shipbuilding and 
ships’ stores, the Company’s Goa agents strongly advocated the build- 
ing of carracks in India, when asked for their opinion on this point by 
the Lisbon authorities. They suggested that one carrack should be 
built annually at Goa, ‘since we have here so expert a master-shipwright 
as is Diogo Luiz, and a ship made here lasts for many years,’ but they 
demanded thirty or forty thousand cruzados in cash to enable them to 
make a start. The plans sent out from Lisbon envisaged the construc- 
tion of a four-deck carrack, and the dockyard officials at Goa were 
unanimous in preferring this type to the three-deck variety so persist- 
ently advocated by Joao Pereira Corte-Real and Dom Antonio de 
Ataide. The death of Balthazar Gongalvez, who had been sent out to 
supervise the building of the new carrack, was considered locally to 
be of little moment, ‘because the acting master-shipwright is Diogo 
Luiz, pupil of Valentim Themudo, who is regarded as one of the 
greatest living shipwrights, and who is in no way inferior to his master 
Valentim Themudo, as he clearly proved in his building of the unlucky 
carrack Sao Joao [Baptista], which, if God had permitted it to reach 
Portugal and been seen for what it was, everyone would agree with 

“Dom Antonio de Ataide states elsewhere in this codex (fol. 11) that the cost 
of a typical four-deck carrack was 130,000 cruzados, whereas a three-deck galleon 
could be built for only 74,000 cruzados. A carrack was manned with 200 sailors and 
300 or 400 soldiers, whereas a galleon’s complement was 120 sailors and a maximum 
of 230 soldiers. See also Frazao de Vasconcelos, ‘A fabrica das naus da carreira da 


India no século XVII,’ Anais do Club Militar Naval, LIX (1928); Vianna, Estudos, 
292-299. 
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what we say, apart from which he is a very good and true man and of 
an upright conscience.’ * 

From a letter written about a year later at Goa, it is apparent that 
the idea of building a four-decker carrack for the Company was 
abandoned. The Viceroy, Conde de Linhares, had organized a new 
shipyard, ‘near the wharf of Saint Catherine next to the galleys’ yard, 
where he has laid down the keels of two powerful galleons. It is only 
in this place that carracks can be built at Goa, for the yard at Pangim 
where they used to build them is now unserviceable owing to the in- 
roads of the sea, and the passage being silted up.’ The Goa agents went 
on to say that all official interest was concentrated on the building of 
these two galleons, and they saw no chance of being able to start the 
construction of their own carrack until these were launched. In any 
event, they concluded, the Viceroy’s- personal support must be en- 
listed, ‘because otherwise there is no chance of our being able to build 
even the smallest pinnace.’ * 

One of the most interesting series of the papers which are bound 
together in this codex comprises the report of a judicial court of inquiry 
which was held at Goa in 1630 to investigate allegations of inefficiency 
and corruption in connection with the fitting-out of the two carracks, 
Santo Ignacio de Loyola and Bom Jesus do Monte Calvario, which 
were sent out to India by the Company in that year. Briefly, the 


“For the shipwreck of the Sao Jodo Baptista on her maiden voyage in 1622 see 
Francisco Vaz de Almada, Tratado do sucesso que teve a nao Sam Joam Baptista, e 
jornada que fez a gente que della escapou, desde trinta e tres graos no Cabo de Boa 
Esperanga, onde fez naufragio, até Zofala, vindo sempre marchando por terra 
(Lisbon, 1625), which was reprinted in the third volume annexed to Gomes de 
Brito’s Historia tragico-maritima, and again, with an English translation, by Theal in 
Records of South-Eastern Africa, VUll, 1-137. 

“The two galleons laid down by the Conde de Linhares in 1630, the Bom 
Jesus and the Sao Boaventura, were seen six years later by the celebrated Cornish 
traveler, Peter Mundy: ‘Att our beeing here was launched a New Galleon off 14 
Foote by the Keele, as they say, beeing First blessed, Christned, and named el buen 
Jesus by the Archebishoppe thatt came over in the Carracke as aforementioned. Shee 
was launched in a Device wherin shee was built, called a Cradle, which is a world 
of tymber Made uppe and fastned on either side to keepe her uprightt, and soe with 
Cables, Capstanes and a Multitude of people, the[y] Forced her into the Water, the 
way beeing first very well tymbred and tallowed. There was another on the stockes. 
They are very long a Doing and issue att e[x]cessive rates’ (Travels of Peter Mundy, 
Ill, 59). For Diogo Luiz and his certified list of galleons and carracks at Goa in 
1636 see my article, ‘O General do Mar, Antonio Telles, e o seu combate naval contra 
os Holandeses na barra de Goa em 4 de Janeiro de 1638,’ Boletim do Instituto Vasco 
da Gama, No. 37 (Nova Goa, 1938), pp. 55-58. 
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allegations were that (a) pilots, gunners, and other such persons had 
bought their respective posts, instead of being awarded them on the 
basis of merit and experience; (b) the ships’ rigging and tackle were 
deficient and rotten; (c) the provisions and wine provided were inade- 
quate for the length of the voyage and were poor in quality. 

The second-in-command or Admiral, Christovao Borges Corte- 
Real, declared on oath that ‘when he was in Lisbon engaged in signing 
on men in the warehouse for the voyage, he saw Dom Jorge Masca- 
renhas take out a nominal roll and put down in it the names of such 
persons as he wished. And he saw that a sailor of many voyages whom 
he knew by sight but whose name he did not know, was left out, and 
this man said in a loud voice “I am left out because I have no money 
to buy my place, and others who have money but no experience go 
instead.” And the said Dom Jorge gave orders in a loud voice that this 
man was to be arrested but nobody laid a finger on him.’ Dom Jorge 
Mascarenhas was the Crown-appointed president of the Company’s 
board of five directors at Lisbon, and he and his family were favorite 
targets for the accusations of witnesses in this case. It was alleged by 
various individuals that Dom Jorge had taken bribes, and his sons 
likewise; his wife was accused of having sent barrels of wine aboard to 
be carried duty-free to India by the ships’ officers who had got their 
places through her husband’s influence.” 

Another witness, who had come out in the flagship, deposed that the 
provisions were so few and rotten that everyone would have died of 
starvation if the voyage had not been an exceptionally quick one. The 
rigging and tackle were even worse and no spare sets of sails were car- 
ried. When the Captain-Major, Dom Jorge de Almeida, asked the 
Master for some canvas to make sails, the latter replied that he had none, 
‘to which the Captain-Major retorted that he had better find some 
quickly or else he would make it from his beard, to which the Master 
answered that the Junta had not given him any, and this was said in the 
presence of the deponent and of Dom Rodrigo de Costa.’ Other wit- 
nesses deposed that some of the sailors had never had their hand on a 
tiller previously, and the master-gunner stated that only five of his 
men knew their business, for the remainder were cobblers and tailors 
from Lisbon. One of the witnesses warned the court that they should 

* Several witnesses alleged that the Master of the Bom Jesus do Monte Calvario 


had secured his place by a bribe paid to the wife of Dom Jorge Mascarenhas through 
the intermediary of the Jesuit Padre Antonio Rodriguez. 
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not believe the evidence given by the seamen, “because they are bound 
to give false evidence since they depend on the favor of Dom Jorge 
and of the Company to enable them to make other voyages, as can be 
seen by the Master, Jeronimo de Gouvea, who after complaining to 
the deponent in Lisbon that the carrack only carried insufficient, rotten, 
and disintegrating tackle, was heard by the deponent subsequently to 
say on board to somebody (he doesn’t remember to whom) that he had 
given Dom Jorge a certificate certifying that the carrack was well 
fitted with tackle.’ 

Despite this insinuation, most of the sailors who gave evidence 
frankly admitted that the provisions and ships’ stores left much to be 
desired, although a few of them claimed that it was only their quantity 
and not their quality which was faulty. Virtually all the witnesses 
agreed that the ships would never have reached Goa under normal 
conditions; but although they left Lisbon exceptionally late in the 
season (19th April) they had unprecedently favorable weather the 
whole way and arrived unusually early (September). Many witnesses 
pointed out that conditions on board ship had been much better when 
things had been managed by the Crown. One deponent instanced the 
voyage of Dom Jorge de Meneses in N¢ S’4 do Rosario in 1628, which 
lasted over seventeen months, yet the carrack reached Goa with plenty 
of provisions and wine aboard. The correspondence of the Company’s 
Goa agents contains interesting details about the liberdades of the sea- 
men, and is full of complaints of their behavior, ‘so arrogant and dis- 
orderly that there is no bridling them.’ 

The Viceroy, Conde de Linhares, in his covering letter when for- 
warding the proceedings of the court to the Crown, stated that some 
of the evidence was clearly prejudiced and exaggerated, and that not 
all of the charges had been proved. He added that nevertheless it 
disclosed a sufficiently serious and unsatisfactory state of affairs, which 
reflected little credit on headquarters at Lisbon. He concluded by 
saying that there was no fear of similar miscarriages on the return 
voyage, since he had taken care thoroughly to refit, repair, and pro- 
vision the two carracks, in which he had been well supported by the 


Goa agents of the Company, for whose zeal and integrity he could 
vouch.” 


“ Despite the Viceroy’s boast, the Santo Ignacio de Loyola was forced to call at 
Luanda in Angola on her return voyage, owing to shortage of food and water. She 
finally reached the Tagus on the last day of March 1632, but stranded off Oeiras on 
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The sensational nature of the charges against Dom Jorge Masca- 
renhas as president of the Company so embarrassed the Governors of 
Portugal (one of whom was Dom Antonio de Ataide) when they 
received this report, that instead of sending it to Madrid through the 
‘usual channel’ of the Council of Portugal, they sent it direct to King 
Felipe IV by the hand of the Marqués de Villa~Hermosa. The lethargic 
Castilian monarch evidently adopted his usual policy of masterly in- 
activity, since Dom Jorge Mascarenhas remained as head of the Com- 
pany until its dissolution, and was later appointed first Viceroy of 
Brazil with the title of Marqués de Montalvao in 1640." 


Lack of space precludes the giving of any more extracts from the 
various codices compiled or annotated by Dom Antonio de Ataide in 
the years 1611 to 1633, and now scattered throughout three continents 
after their disposal at the Castel-Melhor sale. Sufficient has been said 
to indicate their interest and scope, and it is to be hoped that some 
naval historian, at Harvard or elsewhere, may eventually make a study 
of them in earnest. It would be best to begin at Harvard, which has 
the most extensive collection so far located, but reference to the Castel- 
Melhor catalogue discloses several other interesting items (lots 20, 33, 
44, 234, and 243, for example) which it would be worth while trying 
to trace. 

It would obviously be absurd to claim that Dom Antonio de Ataide 
was a great naval commander, or that he made any outstanding con- 
tribution to the development of nautical science. But it may, I think, 
be fairly argued that he was a most competent seaman, and that he took 
an exceptionally keen and intelligent interest in all maritime affairs 
which came within his purview. As a Portuguese naval adminis- 
trator he may perhaps be compared with his Castilian contemporary, 
Don Diego Brochero, who did so much to reorganize and improve the 
Spanish sea service. His nearest English counterpart is probably Sir 


her way up the river next day, no lives being lost, but much of the cargo damaged 
by sea water before it could be unloaded. The Bom Jesus de Monte Calvario had 
reached Lisbon safely on the 21st October 1631. 

“Dom Jorge de Mascarenhas, Conde de Castello-Novo and later Marqués de 
Montalvao, had a singularly checkered career, being in his time a prisoner of the 
Moors, Governor of Mazagiao in Morocco, Viceroy of Brazil 1640-41, deposed and 
sent a prisoner to Portugal, released and made President of the Overseas Council and 


Comptroller of the Exchequer, then arrested again and thrown into prison, where 
he died in 1647. 
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William Monson, and his papers may be regarded as a Portuguese 
equivalent of the Naval Tracts. The colonial, maritime, and naval 
documents which he so assiduously amassed, and diligently annotated, 
are now scattered far and wide. Their thorough collation, comparison, 
and, where necessary, publication, will show students of seventeenth- 
century maritime history how much they owe to the professional zeal 
and collector’s forethought of this industrious and honorable man.* 


C. R. Boxer 


* Thanks are due to the authorities in charge of the rare book and manuscript 
sections of the Biblioteca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, and of the Harvard College 
Library for facilitating my consultation of the codices in their charge. 
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HE survey of ‘Problems of Acquisition Policy in a 

University Library’ that appeared in the Autumn 1950 

number of this BuLLETIN was a theoretical and general 

introduction to the series of articles that is continued here; 
the Harvard library was mentioned only when it seemed to offer a 
good example of some situation that exists in many institutions. As a 
preliminary to examination of specific acquisition problems at Har- 
vard, the present article and its sequel must attempt to describe the 
University’s book collections. This will be difficult to do even in out- 
line, and details will have to be omitted. A guide to holdings in any 
major subject could well fill several issues of this journal, but it is 
hoped that enough information can be given to provide a basis for 
intelligent discussion of future acquisition policies, which will be 
treated in a later article. 

The strictly undergraduate collections — Lamont, the House Li- 
braries, and the Tutorial Libraries scattered through the University — 
may be dismissed with the statement that they seem to be reasonably 
adequate for their purpose and that funds are available for keeping 
them up to date as working collections in fields covered by under- 
graduate instruction. Likewise, the rare book and manuscript holdings 
of Houghton and some other Harvard libraries do not seem to call 
for discussion here because, in general, additions to them come from 
funds that are not available for other purposes. Many of the rare items 
are of great importance for research, and every effort ought to be 
made to maintain these collections, but they do not usually compete 
for money with the subject fields that must be treated here. 

This leaves for consideration, in addition to the main collection in 
Widener, the special libraries belonging to seventeen departments of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the libraries of fifteen research in- 
stitutions affiliated with that Faculty, a few office libraries, and the 
libraries maintained by the seven other Faculties of the University. 
The latter do not use funds at the disposal of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, but they cover subjects overlapping to some extent those in 
which that Faculty gives instruction, and their holdings are essential 
parts of the University’s library resources; if they did not exist, the 
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College Library would obviously have to do more than it now does in 
acquiring books on business administration, architecture, landscape 
architecture, regional planning, theology, education, law, medicine, 
dentistry, public health, and public administration. Efforts are made 
to avoid unnecessary duplication in these fields. 

Consequently it seems desirable to treat Harvard’s resources subject 
by subject rather than to take up special and departmental libraries 
one by one. No sequence or grouping of subjects can be entirely 
satisfactory, but this article will try to bring together those that are 
most closely akin. After a statement on general works, including 
bibliographical and other reference compilations, philosophy and re- 
ligion will be treated first among the humanities, followed by the 
theatre, music, fine arts, architecture, and languages and literatures. 
Geography and history will next be considered, with the related fields 
of archaeology, anthropology, and folklore. Then will follow a sur- 
vey of holdings in sports and games, psychology, social relations, 
economics, government, law, education, journalism, the history of 
science, and specific sciences, including mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, engineering, technology, military and naval science, meteor- 
ology, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, the biological sciences, agri- 
culture, and medicine. The statement for each subject will try to 
summarize the extent of Harvard’s holdings, their adequacy for in- 
struction and research, and what is being done currently to keep them 
up to date. It should be noted that, when the number of Widener’s 
volumes and pamphlets on a subject is given, the figure includes 
neither those rare books on the subject that are kept in Houghton, 
which now has more than 140,000 volumes, nor the little-used books 
at the New England Deposit Library, in which Harvard now houses 
more than 230,000 volumes. 

General Works. Many reference works, such as bibliographies, 
biographical compilations, and encyclopaedias, deal with more than a 
single subject; newspapers, general periodicals, and many publications 
of learned societies are likewise of primary importance to scholars in 
a variety of fields. Material on museums, librarianship, printing, and 
publishing may also be regarded as general in nature. 

Decentralization, which has been Harvard’s library policy for many 
years, results in a wide scattering of reference materials and necessitates 
a good deal of duplication. Each library in the University has tried to 
acquire what it needs, and the resulting collections are satisfactory on 
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the whole, but it would be highly desirable if reference holdings in 
each could be given more careful consideration by specialists than 
most of them are now regularly receiving. 

Harvard does not attempt to maintain a research collection of 
American newspapers, many of which are to be found at the Boston 
Public Library and the Massachusetts State Library, but it has been 
trying, since 1938, to assemble a representative series of foreign news- 
papers on microfilm. This has been financed by money from the 
Nieman Foundation that will not be available after 1952; other funds 
will then have to be found if these files are to be continued. 

General periodicals and learned society publications are well repre- 
sented, with about 65,000 volumes in Widener alone; here, again, it 
is impossible to avoid considerable duplication between libraries. No 
special effort has been made to build up holdings in librarianship, but 
Harvard has no library school, and the present collection, under the 
circumstances, is not seriously inadequate. 

Of general works as a whole, it may be said that funds for additions 
appear to be sufficient, and that the greatest need is for more attention 
by members of the faculty and librarians to the selection of current 
publications. 

Philosophy. Widener’s holdings in philosophy, which (with psy- 
chology excluded) now number more than 39,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, are excellent for nearly all countries and periods. Thanks 
to the systematic work of the late Benjamin Rand, there were few 
gaps of importance up to 1933, but the same statement cannot be made 
for material that has appeared since that date. The Robbins Library 
in Emerson Hall is a good working collection of 5,000 volumes, but 
it has not yet been decided how much duplication should be permitted 
between this special library and the main collection. Approximately 
$600 per year is available for purchases of monographs and serials on 
philosophy, and it is fair to say that the greatest need at present is for 
more thorough and systematic selection of current books. 

Religion. The Andover-Harvard Theological Library at the Har- 
vard Divinity School, containing more than 200,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, is supplemented by approximately 73,000 in Widener 
classified as church history, religion, Bibles, missions, or sermons. 
Much additional material relating to these subjects is to be found in 
other classifications. For American and other modern church history, 
Harvard’s holdings are good but not outstanding; though not so large 
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as those of the Union Theological Seminary in New York, they are 
among the strongest in the country for most of the remainder of the 
field. New England theology (particularly Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional) and German eighteenth-century material are covered particu- 
larly well; acquisitions on religious education and missions have been 
restricted. Other libraries in the Boston area have greater resources 
for the study of Congregational Church history in America and of the 
Roman Catholic, Baptist, and Methodist Churches. 

Approximately $1,100 per year is available for book purchases by 
the Divinity School, which also obtains many monographs and serials 
on exchange for the Harvard Theological Review. Widener’s collec- 
tion is kept up largely with the income of the Treat Fund ($2,250 per 
year), half of which is used for early and rare publications with em- 
phasis on English church history. The Divinity School seriously needs 
additional funds for book selection, the purchase of current publica- 
tions, and cataloguing. When the Andover Theological Seminary 
moved from Cambridge to Newton and left its library with that of 
the Harvard Divinity School in Andover Hall, the understanding was 
that Harvard would be responsible for maintaining a research library 
in theology for the Boston area. 

Harvard is strong in Hebraic materials, and the collection on Bud- 
dhism (divided between Widener and the Chinese-Japanese Library 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute) is believed to be the equal of any 
in the United States. 

Theatre. The Theatre Collection, now located in Houghton, is 
specially endowed and is devoted primarily to the English and Ameri- 
can stage, with more emphasis on historical than current material; the 
New York Public Library has a better collection on the contemporary 
stage, but Harvard’s is believed to be unequaled in this country for 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It does not include literary 
criticism or, except for prompt copies or manuscripts, the texts of 
plays, as these are shelved with other literary works in Widener. 
There are thousands of playbills, clippings, and portraits. The ballet 
collection, including seventeenth- and eighteenth-century French ma- 
terial, is noteworthy. 

Approximately $3,000 per year is available for purchases, and this 
should be adequate if the scope of the collection is not enlarged to take 
in radio, television, or more on the contemporary theatre. The curator 
of the collection, a specialist in the field, is responsible for selection. 
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Music. There are approximately 27,000 volumes in Widener’s 
music collection, which is good but not outstanding. The Isham 
Library of Early Instrumental Music (1,350 volumes) in the Memorial 
Church is excellent in its special field, which includes keyboard and 
mediaeval music. The 9,000 volumes in the Music Building are in- 
tended to form a working library, but contain a good deal of dead 
wood. 

During the summer of 1950, Professor William Austin of Cornell 
surveyed Harvard’s holdings in the subject and prepared an extensive 
list of works that ought to be added. The funds available for pur- 
chases by Widener, approximately $1,500 per year, ought to be larger, 
and a trained librarian ought to be employed to work on building up 
the collections. It is also essential that decisions be reached on the 
relative emphasis to be given to musicology, historical material, and 
scores, as well as on whether the library is to collect music of all nations 
and periods or only of selected ones. Many of the books are now in 
poor physical condition because of heavy use. 

Fine Arts. The 30,000 volumes in the Fogg Art Museum include 
nearly 2,500 volumes formerly housed in the Busch-Reisinger (Ger- 
manic) Museum and an equal number belonging to the Rubel Asiatic 
Research Bureau. The books are supplemented by an outstanding col- 
lection of some 175,000 photographs and 65,000 lantern slides. Though 
it has extensive files of older museum publications and art auction sales 
catalogues, Fogg is primarily a working collection, and avoids unneces- 
sary duplication of holdings in Widener, the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, the Architecture Library, and the Land- 
scape Architecture and Regional Planning Library. 

Widener has more than 35,000 volumes (exclusive of architecture) 
classified in fine arts and nearly 19,000 in archaeology; there is also a 
great deal of related material in the historical classifications and the 
numerous sets of learned society publications. Lists of new publica- 
tions are checked systematically and acquisitions can be closely co- 
ordinated because the Librarian of Fogg does a major part of the selec- 
tion for Widener as well. The Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts in the Houghton Library is the headquarters for an outstanding 
collection in its field. 

Altogether, Harvard seems to have at least as good a general fine 
arts collection as can be found anywhere else in the country, though 
the broken files of some periodicals are a weakness. Scholars here can 
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also call upon resources of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts Library, 
the Boston Athenaeum, and the strong Fine Arts Division of the 
Boston Public Library. Because it includes the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library in Washington, the Harvard University Library is 
now unequaled for Byzantine art. 

Under the Farmington Plan, Harvard is responsible for covering 
general works on fine arts, museums, folk art, drawing and design, 
painting materials, restoration, and illumination. Fogg spends approxi- 
mately $1,800 per year on books and serials; the funds available for 
purchases by Widener amount to more than $4,500 annually. 

Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Regional Planning. The 
Architecture Library, a good working collection with more than 15,000 
volumes, is supplemented by approximately 6,000 volumes on the sub- 
ject in Widener; it includes extensive collections of manufacturers’ 
catalogues and blue-prints of recent American buildings. With re- 
lated materials in fine arts and in the collection to be considered in the 
next paragraph, Harvard’s resources on architecture seem to equal 
those of any university library in the country except Columbia. 

The second of the two collections in Robinson Hall that are main- 
tained by the Faculty of Design is the Landscape Architecture and 
Regional Planning Library, which now has more than 65,000 volumes 
and pamphlets. It is a research as well as a working library, has a 
catalogue with entries for many periodical articles and ephemeral 
items, and is outstanding in its fields. The additional 3,500 volumes on 
the subject that belong to Widener are now housed in the Deposit 
Library. 

Between $800 and $1,000 per year is available to each of the two 
libraries in Robinson Hall for purchases. Some additional money is 
needed to maintain them at their present level and to provide for 
cataloguing. Both of the chief librarians are specialists who, with the 
help of faculty members, do an excellent job of book selection. 

Languages and Literatures. Harvard is strong in most divisions of 
this large field. More than 40,000 volumes are classified as language or 
philology, and resources for the study of comparative philology are 
believed to be at least as good as any others in this country, with 
weaknesses only in areas of relatively slight interest, such as Australian 
aboriginal languages. Comparative literature, a much less clearly de- 
fined subject, is probably covered almost equally well. 

Classics. More than 48,000 volumes are classified as classical litera- 
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ture in Widener; in addition, the modern Latin and modern Greek 
classifications total 6,000 volumes. Funds for current acquisitions, 
amounting to more than $1,000 per year, appear to be adequate; fac- 
ulty members are systematically checking bibliographies of recent 
publications and endeavoring to fill in gaps that developed during the 
war years. 

Romanic Literatures. Widener’s holdings total more than 94,000 
volumes and pamphlets, including 25,000 for Italian, nearly 40,000 
for French, and 26,000 for Spanish and Portuguese. Special efforts 
have been made by faculty members during recent years to strengthen 
the Latin American collections, which comprise nearly forty percent 
of the Spanish and Portuguese material. Under the Farmington Plan, 
Harvard is responsible for Rumanian and Dalmatian languages and 
literatures, but practically nothing has been received because books 
published in the Balkans are not yet covered by the plan. 

Nearly $3,500 per year is available for Spanish and Italian litera- 
ture; this provides for some purchases of old and rare books as well as 
for current publications, and seems to be reasonably adequate. There 
are special collections on Montaigne and Moliére, but current French 
material has not been collected as systematically as the other major 
Romanic literatures. 

Germanic Literatures. With 35,000 volumes, the German literature 
collection is strong throughout and particularly good for Lessing, 
Heine, von Hofmannsthal, romanticism, and drama of the past seventy 
years. While Harvard has less than Yale on the Baroque and Sturm 
und Drang periods, Goethe, and Thomas Mann, and while gaps remain- 
ing from the sixteenth through the eighteenth century ought to be filled 
in, Harvard’s collection as a whole may be as large as any in the country, 
and is probably the most well-rounded. Resources for the study of 
dialect literature are only moderately good, but the material on Low 
German, for which Harvard is responsible under the Farmington Plan, 
is unsurpassed. 

In Dutch, Afrikaans, Flemish, and Frisian, which are also among 
Harvard’s Farmington assignments, there are more than 4,300 vol- 
umes. Columbia’s Dutch holdings are believed to outnumber Har- 
vard’s, but the Afrikaans collection is the best in this country. In 
Frisian there are also good collections at Pennsylvania and the New 
York Public Library. 

Danish literature and dialect materials need to be built up, but the 
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Scandinavian collection as a whole is strong, with Icelandic publica- 
tions and Strindberg particularly well represented. Cornell, however, 
has an even better Icelandic collection for the period before 1900, and 
Harvard has now decided not to compete with it for twentieth- 
century material. Systematic attempts have recently been made to 
acquire the more important Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish publica- 
tions of the past fifty years. 

For the Germanic literatures as a whole, some $5,000 per year is 
available, which is sufficient for current publications but does not 
permit all the second-hand buying that would be desirable. The 
Chairman of the German Department has been very active in book 
selection, and is largely responsible for the generally satisfactory con- 
dition of these collections at present. 

English and American. There are more than 101,000 volumes in 
Widener’s English literature classification, and an additional 52,000 in 
American. Resources in both fields are excellent, and it is difficult to 
single out any weak spots. Drama is very well represented. English 
literature is probably stronger for the earlier period than for the past 
century, though, with the Poetry Room, which is now housed in 
Lamont, Harvard has an admirable collection of modern British and 
American poetry. Books by second-rate American authors have been 
acquired extensively during recent years, chiefly by gift, in order to 
provide background material on changes in taste, influences, etc. 

Approximately $3,500 per year is available for purchases in addition 
to the special funds of the Poetry Room and Theatre Collection. The 
Curator of the Farnsworth Room and the Poetry Room also serves as 
Subject Specialist in English Literature in the College Library, devoting 
a considerable part of his time to book selection, with excellent results. 
This is the only field in which Widener has an officially designated 
subject specialist on the staff. 

Celtic. An outstanding collection of 6,300 volumes has been built 
largely through the efforts of Professor Robinson. Current publica- 
tions are coming to Harvard under an exchange arrangement with the 
National Library of Ireland as well as under the Farmington Plan. 
While the collection is stronger in Irish than in the other Celtic litera- 
tures, Welsh and Breton are well represented. 

Slavic. According to the Farmington Plan, Harvard is responsible 
for the Slavic languages and literatures other than Russian, but the 
plan has not yet been extended to eastern Europe or to publications in 
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non-Latin alphabets, so little has been supplied thus far. The library 
has nearly 11,000 volumes in the Slavic literatures, and a nearly com- 
plete collection of works of standard Russian literature published be- 
fore 1914 will be received in the near future by gift. The develop- 
ment of the Russian Research Center will be mentioned below in the 
paragraph on European history. There are no special funds for the 
purchase of Slavic materials, and additional money will be required if 
this collection is to be built up satisfactorily. At present it is so difficult 
to acquire current publications from Russia and the other nations 
behind the iron curtain that the library must take what it can get rather 
than select. 

Hebraica, Judaica, and Yiddish. The approximate sizes of these col- 
lections are 21,000, 2,500, and 5,600 volumes respectively. The first- 
named is outstanding for older material and is relatively well sup- 
ported, with more than $2,000 per year available for purchases; it has 
recently been strengthened by acquisition of the Friedman collection. 
Resources in Yiddish have been built up largely through the interest of 
Dr A. A. Roback. 

Other Languages and Literatures. Additional philological and lit- 
erary responsibilities of Harvard under the Farmington Plan include 
Byzantine literature, Albanian, Finnish, Ugrian, Hungarian, and Indo- 
Iranian (which takes in Sanskrit, modern Indian tongues, Persian, 
Armenian, and Caucasian) languages and literatures, hyperborean 
and mixed languages, and English literature by South African authors. 
Harvard has very little at present in the Indian vernacular languages, 
and additional funds will be needed if modern literature from India 
and Pakistan is to be collected, but its Sanskrit collection is equaled in 
this country only by Yale’s. Widener does not collect publications 
in Chinese and Japanese; in these literatures the Library of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute (225,000 volumes) is believed to have 
greater resources than any other in the United States except the 
Library of Congress. For Turkish there is only a mediocre collection 
in Widener. African and Oceanic holdings were strengthened a few 
years ago by the acquisition of a set of publications in native languages 
from the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Book selection in these relatively minor fields is always a problem, and, 
after material has been received, it is hard to find cataloguers who can 
handle it satisfactorily. 

Geography. Resources are divided between Widener and the In- 
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stitute of Geographic Exploration, with nearly 13,500 volumes in the 
former and 10,000 in the latter; these figures do not, of course, include 
thousands of maps in both libraries. Widener’s map collection is 
primarily historical; the Institute maintains a working library for geo- 
graphers, and passes maps on to Widener as they are superseded. The 
catalogue of the Institute’s library analyzes a large number of periodi- 
cal articles. General geography, atlases, cartography, and mathemati- 
cal, astronomical, and physical geography come to Harvard under the 
Farmington Plan. Book selection in the field has been neglected, and 
no special funds have been available. 

General History. Nearly 590,000 volumes — more than thirty per- 
cent of the books in Widener — are included in the various historical 
classifications. As in the case of literature, the collections are generally 
good, and they cannot be described at length here. A large part of the 
general history classification is given over to materials on the first and 
second world wars; resources for study of the former are particularly 
strong, but no effort is being made to build a great collection on the 
latter, as a number of American libraries are specializing on it. There 
is no attempt to collect extensively in genealogy, and holdings are not 
very good in such related fields as heraldry. 

For history as a whole, the library has not been able to cover current 
publications as comprehensively since 1920 as it did before that date. 
The great collections gathered by Professor Coolidge are accordingly 
suffering year by year. Widener is not now in a position to spend very 
much on eliminating gaps in the earlier material, and cannot specialize 
intensively in any one field; if new areas of interest such as eastern 
Europe or southeastern Asia are to be built up on a considerable scale, 
large additional funds will be required. The collections are also in 
need of much more attention by specialists. 

European History. The ancient history collection of more than 
10,500 volumes is supplemented by goo volumes on Egyptology and 
nearly 19,000 on archaeology. The Dumbarton Oaks Research Li- 
brary in Washington has more than 25,000 volumes and is devoted 
to Byzantine civilization. Mediaeval and modern European history 
account for approximately 300,000 volumes and pamphlets in 
Widener, of which 49,000 deal with Great Britain, nearly 69,000 with 
France, 39,000 with Germany, and 53,000 with Italy. High spots are 
the English Civil War and British local history, the French Revolu- 
tion, and the Italian Risorgimento. The Riant Ottoman collection is 
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outstanding. Resources for the study of eastern Europe are less satis- 
factory, but compare well with those of other American universities. 
Slavic history was one of several fields in which Professor Coolidge 
was responsible for the acquisition of a good collection; the establish- 
ment of the Russian Research Center has recently brought increased 
demands in this area. Systematic selection from current book produc- 
tion is the greatest need in most fields of European history. 

Africa, Asia, and Oceania. Widener’s holdings exceed 41,000 vol- 
umes, including particularly strong collections on Hawaii and Siam, 
to both of which special funds are devoted. Insufficient money is 
available for most of the other countries. Eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Indian history is strong, but more recent publications 
are not so well represented; as noted in the statement on literature, 
Harvard has not been buying in the vernacular languages. The 
Harvard-Yenching Institute includes a fine collection of Chinese and 
Japanese works on far eastern history for the earlier periods, but does 
not try to cover contemporary history. 

America. Resources for Latin American studies are generally good; 
Widener has more than 30,000 volumes on the history of the nations 
in question in addition to good collections of their literatures and gen- 
eral periodicals. The Canadian history section comprises more than 
11,000 volumes, and has recently been strengthened. Approximately 
138,000 volumes and pamphlets in Widener are classified as history of 
the United States. This is not an outstanding collection throughout, 
but has been improved for the early twentieth century by acquisition 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Library; other strong points are 
colonial history, naval history, slavery, the Civil War, Lincoln, and 
Mormonism. It should not be forgotten that the University Archives 
also contain a great amount of historical material. Book funds desig- 
nated for United States history amount to only $1,500 per year. More 
than $800 is available for Latin America, and there is a relatively gen- 
erous sum for Canada. 

Archaeology, Anthropology, and Ethnology. Widener’s holdings 
in archaeology have been mentioned in the paragraph on European his- 
tory; for classical archaeology the collection is good but not outstand- 
ing. For American and for prehistoric archaeology generally, as well 
as for anthropology and ethnology, the library of the Peabody 


Museum is believed to be more nearly complete than any other in the 
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country. Books in these fields are being supplied currently under the 
Farmington Plan. 

Peabody does not collect material on Indian wars, non-American 
linguistics, or classical archaeology; its holdings, now approximating 
55,000 volumes, are particularly good for Central and South America, 
American languages, and old-world prehistory. Because its catalogue 
lists periodical articles on the subjects covered, it is one to which 
scholars from many other institutions turn for help. A good many of 
the acquisitions come by exchange; regularly available funds for pur- 
chases amount to only a little more than $500 per year, and ought to be 
increased. In the Dixon Fund, Widener has almost as much available 
for purchases in closely related fields. Additional money is also 
needed to provide a staff large enough to keep up the library on its 
present scale. The Librarian and members-of the Museum staff handle 
book selection admirably. 

Folklore. Widener’s collection, which now amounts to more than 
29,000 volumes, was first built up by Professor Child and was con- 
tinued for many years by Professor Kittredge, but has not been main- 
tained equally well during the past thirty years. It is still one of the 
best in the country, however, and ought not to be neglected. Its 
strongest areas are English and Scottish popular ballads, chapbooks, 
mediaeval romances, alchemy, and witchcraft; the German and Slavic 
sections are better than those covering other European nations. There 
are no book funds specifically assigned for acquisitions in folklore, 
and no one member of the faculty has taken responsibility for book 
selection in this field. 

Keyes D. MetcaLr 
Epwin E. WiLuiaMs 


(To be concluded) 




















The Libro aureo and the Relox of 
Antonio de Guevara 


HE Harvard College Library has recently acquired, 
through a gift of Imrie de Vegh, a very fine copy of an 
edition of the pirated Libro éureo de Marco Aurelio by 
Antonio de Guevara," printed in Valencia, 15 December 
1528, for an unnamed publisher,” an edition which has been suspected 
or assumed to have existed, but of which it was till now believed that 
no copy was extant. This copy, in all probability unique, was in the 
library of Prince Galitzin, Russian ambassador to Madrid in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and is listed in a catalogue of that 
library. The publisher of the catalogue failed to note, however, that 


* Guevara was born somewhere in Asturias, ca. 1481. He was of ancient noble 
lineage, and in about 1493 went to court, probably as page, presumably in the hope 
of making a career as a courtier, for as second son in the days when the principle of 
primogeniture was rigidly observed he had no future in his own right. In 1504, 
shortly after the death of his protectors, he took Franciscan orders, with ambitious 
aims, it may be surmised, as well as religious ones. By 1521 he was well enough 
known as a preacher for Charles V to request his services, and in 1523 he became 
official preacher to the court. He was evidently esteemed by Charles, and had a part 
in the redaction of some of his speeches. In 1526 he was appointed Imperial Chron- 
icler, and always claimed the title with pride though in fact he wrote hardly a line. 
In 1528 he became Bishop of Guadix, and was an energetic administrator. In 1535-36 
he accompanied the Emperor on his expedition to Tunis, and thence through Italy 
and Provence. He became Bishop of Mondofiedo in 1537. He died 3 April 1545. He 
published the following works: Relox de principes, 1529; Una década de Césares, 
Aviso de privados, De los inventores del marear, and Menosprecio de corte, all in a 
volume bearing the misleading title Obras, 1539; Epistolas familiares, Part 1, 1539, 
Part II, 1541; Oratorio de religiosos, 1542; Monte Calvario, Part 1, 1545, Part Il, the 
only posthumous publication, 1549; all in Valladolid, Juan de Villaquiran. The Libro 
dureo de Marco Aurelio was never published with Guevara’s authorization. 

The bibliography on the subject of Guevara’s life and works is quite large. I 
record here only certain of the more important studies, most of which I have utilized 
in the present paper. Bibliographical: Raymond Foulché-Delbosc, ‘Bibliographie 
hispano-frangaise’ (3 parts published by the Hispanic Society of America in Biblio- 
graphie bispanique 1912, 1913, and 1914, New York), passim; Foulché-Delbosc, 
‘Bibliographie espagnole de Fray Antonio de Guevara,’ Revue hispanique, XXXII 
(1915), 301-384; Ludwig Pfandl, ‘Uber einen seltenen Guevara-Druck der Miinchner 
Hof- und Staatsbibliothek,’ Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XXXII (1915), 340- 
346; Hugues Vaganay, ‘Antonio de Guevara et son oeuvre dans la littérature italienne,’ 
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the edition does have a colophon, with date, appearing not on the final 
leaf, as was the usual though by no means unvarying custom, but at 
the end of the text and preceding the four pages of tables with which 
this edition closes; he therefore described the edition as undated.* As a 
result the book has lain since then unnoticed in the comparatively re- 
condite corners of distant Moscow, its date and importance being only 
recently uncovered. 

The Libro dureo de Marco Aurelio is a book which has often been 
confused with the authorized edition, published in 1529 with the title 
of Relox de principes, because of the fact that large portions of it were 
incorporated into the second work, and because of the confusing prac- 
tices of the early publishers in entitling their editions of each; despite 
the incorporations the Relox was intended by Guevara to be quite a 
different book from the Libro dureo, and it is so in fact in many 
respects. The difference is one which has been studied and is known 
to specialists in Spanish literature, but which bibliographers, past and 


Bibliofilia, XVII (1915-16), 335-358 (also published separately); Sir Henry Thomas, 
‘The English Translations of Guevara’s Works,’ in Estudios eruditos in memoriam 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid, 1930), Il, 565-582; Louis Karl, ‘Note sur la 
fortune des oeuvres d’Antonio de Guevara 4 l’étranger,’ Bulletin bispanique, XXXV 
(1933), 32-50; J. H. van Praag, ‘Ensayo de una bibliografia neerlandesa de las obras 
de Fray Antonio de Guevara,’ in Homenatje a Antoni Rubié i Lluch (Barcelona, 
1936), I, 271-292; Carlos Claveria, ‘Guevara en Suecia,’ Revista de filologia espanola, 
XXVI (1942), 221-248, and XXVIII (1944), 83-84; Lino Gémez Canedo, Las obras 
de Fray Antonio de Guevara, ensayo de un catélogo completo de sus ediciones 
(Madrid, 1946) —reprinted from Archivo ibero-americano, 2nd Ser., VI (1946), 
441-601; Félix Lopes, “Tradugdes manuscritas portuguesas de Fr. Anténio de 
Guevara,’ Archivo ibero-americano, 2nd Ser., V1 (1946), 605-607; Jeannette Fell- 
heimer, ‘Hellowes’ and Fenton’s Translations of Guevara’s Epistolas familiares,’ 
Studies in Philology, XLIV (1947), 140-156. Life and works: Marcelino Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela (Madrid, 1905-15), 1, 164-175; Alfred Morel-Fatio, 
Historiographie de Charles-Quint (Paris, 1913), pp. 22-41; René Costes, Antonio de 
Guevara, sa vie (Bordeaux, 1925) — previously published in Bulletin bispanique, 
XXV (1923), 305-360, and XXVI (1924), 193-208; Costes, Antonio de Guevara, son 
oeuvre (Bordeaux, 1926); Américo Castro, introduction (in English) to his edition 
of Guevara’s Villano del Danubio (Princeton, 1945); Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, 
‘Fray Antonio de Guevara,’ Revista de filologia hispanica, VII (1946), 346-388; 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal, ‘Fray Antonio de Guevara y la idea imperial de Carlos V,’ 
Archivo ibero-americano, znd Ser., V1 (1946), 331-338. 

*Probably Juan Jofre. The privilege was issued to Juan de Molina (see p. 66, 
below). Molina published eight translations of various authors; of these, five are 
definitely known to have been published first by Juan Jofre, between 1520 and 1527. 

*Ch. Gunzbourg, Catalogue des livres de la bibliothéque du Prince Michel Galitzin 
(Moscow, 1866), pp. 65-66, item 189. 
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present, have not always understood, or kept in mind, with the result 
that many bibliographies, among them some of those most commonly 
consulted, are in a state of confusion. Palau, for example, with the 
majority of his listings preceded simply by ‘idem,’ cites copies of the 
two works quite without distinction. Except when he gives the full 
title one cannot tell whether a listing refers to the Libro dureo or to 
the Relox, and it must be confessed that this famous bibliography, in 
many respects so rich and useful, is on the subject of these two books 
worse than useless and better ignored. Brunet’s confusion was also 
basic, as he considered the authorized edition to be but a heavily aug- 
mented edition of the Libro dureo, ‘contenant de plus le Relox de 
principes.’* A brief summary of the circumstances of publication of 
the two books will suffice to make the very necessary distinction a 
clear one. 

Most of the information regarding the publication of these two 
books is given by Guevara himself in an argumento which is the third 
of his prologues to the Relox. He claims that he began writing the 
Libro éureo in 1518, and that up to 1524 none knew the nature of the 
work he was doing; but that in that year the Emperor, who was lying 
ill, heard of the book, and requested that Guevara lend the manuscript 
to him to help him pass the time. Despite the fact that the work was 
not in finished form, Guevara lent the manuscript, with the admonition 
that none other than the Emperor should see it. It was soon stolen, 
however,’ numerous copies were made, each more faulty than the 
preceding, and eventually it was printed in Seville.* ‘I put the readers 
between myself and the printers,’ says Guevara, ‘as judges of whether 
it was in accord with law or justice that anyone should have dared to 


‘As with Palau, Brunet can be trusted only when full title is given; as a matter 
of fact, this is true of Brunet’s Manuel on any topic, I have found, as it is true also of 
the Supplément, and of many other bibliographies. There does exist a new bibliog- 
raphy of the works of Guevara which can be consulted with some confidence, com- 
piled by Lino Gémez Canedo, Las obras de Fray Antonio de Guevara, listed in note 1 
above. This bibliography suffers only from occasional omissions: of a few editions, 
and more frequently of mention of source. Gomez Canedo’s explanatory remarks are 
accurate enough, but scanty. 

*Soon enough so that in 1526 René Berthaut de la Grise, who was in Spain in 
attendance upon the imprisoned Francis I, had acquired a copy of the manuscript 
and begun the translation published in 1531. 

* This is the edition published by Juan Cromberger, 27 February 1528. Copies are 
in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid and in the library of the University at Santiago 
de Compostela. 
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print or publish a book dedicated to his Imperial Majesty, whose author 
was but a child,” which was unfinished and had not been corrected. 
But the affair did not stop there; it was again printed in Portugal,* and 
later in the realms of Aragon.’ Although the reference to the realms 
of Aragon is vague, it seems almost certain that the present edition of 
the Libro dureo is the one Guevara had in mind, for Valencia had long 
been one of the kingdoms (as they continued to be designated by their 
inhabitants and by the law) owning allegiance to the crown of Aragon, 
now resting on the Emperor’s head. The privilege for publication in 
the city and kingdom of Valencia was issued by the magistrates of that 
kingdom to a certain bachiller Juan de Molina, a humanist and a trans- 
lator of some note; this Molina was a member of the staff of Ferdinand, 
or Ferrante, of Aragon, Duke of Calabria, who married Germaine de 
Foix, the widow of Ferdinand the Catholic, in 1526, and was from 
that time till his death in 1559 the Viceroy of Valencia.? Guevara had 
been in Valencia in 1525 as a representative of the Emperor on the 
occasion of the rebellion of the Moors; as such he was almost surely 
acquainted with Germaine, who was at the time herself Viceroy, and 
may even have been acquainted with the duke and especially with 
Juan de Molina himself, who by then had already been in Valencia for 
several years and had an established reputation as a translator. 

Under the circumstances one can easily imagine the fury with which 
Guevara would greet the news of unauthorized publication. His ex- 
asperation can be sensed the more strongly by considering that before 
the publication of these pirated editions he had already finished his 
revision of the book, his Relox de principes; that he had been granted a 
privilege for the whole of the kingdom of Castile on 13 December 
1527, only to see the Libro dureo appear in that very Castile, in Seville, 
on the 27th of February of 1528; and that he had received another 


* Guevara was at this time nearly fifty years old. 

* So far as is known this edition is not extant. That it was in fact printed is known 
from a statement of Enrique Florez, Espana sagrada, XVIII (Madrid, 1764), 231, that 
he had a copy before him as he wrote, printed in Lisbon in 1528, and which he was 
careful to mention because he had not seen it mentioned elsewhere. 

*Inocente Hervas y Buendia, Diccionario histérico, geografico, biografico y 
bibliografico de la provincia de Ciudad Real, 2nd ed. (Ciudad Real, 1899), p. 284. 
Hervas erroneously gives the name of the duke as Alfonso de Aragon. See also 
Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca bispana nova (Madrid, 1788), I, 744. For more com- 
plete information on Molina, see my note, ‘Antonio de Guevara, Libro aureo di Marco 
Aurelio, Valencia, 1528,’ Nueva revista de filologia hispanica, 1V (1950), 276-281. 
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privilege for the entire kingdom of Aragon dated 6 November 1528, 
only to see another edition of the Libro dureo appear in Aragon, in 
Valencia, on December 15th of that very year.” 

Guevara’s own version finally appeared in Valladolid, 8 April 1529, 
from the presses of Nicolas Tierri, with the following title: 


Libro llamado, relox de principes enel qual va encorporado el muy famoso 
libro de Marco aurelio auctor d’l vn libro y del otro: que es el muy reuerendo 
padre fray Antonio de gueuara predicador y coronista de su magestad: y agora 
nueuamente electo en obispo de Guadix el auctor auisa al lector: que lea primero 
los prologos: si quieren [sic] entender los libros. Con preuilegio imperial para 
los reinos de castilla y otro preuilegio para la corona de aragon. 


It will be noted that the name of the author is prominently displayed, 
as it was, to the best of my knowledge, in all following editions of the 
Relox; and that Guevara’s name appeared nowhere in the extant edi- 
tions of the Libro dureo mentioned thus far, nor did it ever appear on 
the title-page, at least, of any of the later editions whose titles I have 
been able to see (and these number eighteen) except for the editions of 
Lérida, 1569, and of Barcelona, 1624 and 1647." 

The plan of the Libro dureo had been very simple. It was written 
primarily with literary pretensions, to be sure; but in Guevara’s day 
any work had to be justifiable on grounds other than those simply 
literary, and the ambitious cleric surely looked upon his work as useful 
for the education of the young Emperor, who was only eighteen when 
Guevara began writing. The work consists of forty-eight chapters of 
fictitious discourses or letters of Marcus Aurelius, held together by 
miscellaneous curious data concerning his exemplary life and habits, 
and the life, customs, and legends of the ancients, followed by nineteen 
equally fictitious personal letters from the Roman emperor to sundry 

* There are those, chiefly René Costes, who feel that Guevara may not have been 
opposed to the surreptitious publication of the Libro é4ureo — that he may have seen 
in it a way to achieve notoriety (since, in fact, the authorship of the book was well 
known despite the absence of the author’s name) with immunity. The dates of 
Guevara’s privileges for the Relox tend to make this interpretation seem unlikely, but 
it is by no means impossible. 

™ Perhaps it appears on the title-page of the edition of Tarragona, 1590; the title- 
page of the copy described by Gomez Canedo is mutilated. The omission was ap- 
parently a protective act of the publishers, not the result of lack of knowledge of the 
author’s identity; the Escorial MS g. Il. 14 printed by Foulché-Delbosc, Revue 


hispanique, LXXVI (1929), 6-319, bears the name of Guevara in at least six different 


places, and it seems a fair presumption, though by no means a certainty, that other 
manuscripts also bore it. 
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acquaintances, male and female. Whether Guevara was really discon- 
tented with this plan, or simply wished, once he learned his manuscript 
had been copied, to issue something unequivocally his own, we can 
only surmise; the plan of the Relox de principes (whose title now 
clearly betrays the didactic pretensions of the author) is, at any rate, 
much more elaborate, and with a greater superficial attempt at unity. 
It is divided into three books, the first devoted to a discussion of how 
the prince must be a good Christian, and containing Guevara’s rational- 
ization of his use of a pagan prince as model; the second discusses the 
prince’s behavior with his wife, the virtues of marriage, giving counsel 
for husbands and, especially, for wives, and notes on the education of 
children; the third deals with the general behavior of the prince, espe- 
cially in public. If one judges by the result, one must assume that 
Guevara decided first upon his plan; then, having already written the 
Libro dureo and anxious to utilize its wisdom, he chopped it up and 
distributed it throughout the three books wherever the material seemed 
best in accord with the plan. Of these materials, nine chapters or 
letters ended up in Book I of the Relox, nine in Book II, and thirty- 
three in Book III; sixteen, among them the more scabrous of the letters, 
were not included at all.’ The remainder of the material in the Relox, 
which is double the length of the Libro dureo, is new, though some of it 
is similar. In any case, the original Libro dureo is submerged and nearly 
unrecognizable, at times, among the moral reflections and digressions 
of Guevara.” 

The confusion regarding these two works was undoubtedly caused 
by the titles which they bore in the various editions. The first edition 
of the Relox is, I believe, the only edition to bear the title which 
Guevara gave to it: Libro llamado relox de principes en el qual va 
encorporado el muy famoso libro de Marco Aurelio . . . The editions 
of the Libro éureo, beginning with the first of Seville, bore almost with- 
out exception the title: Libro dureo de Marco Aurelio, emperador y 
eloquentissimo orador . . . , with only minor variations. The Libro 
4ureo had met with instant popularity, as is attested by the numerous 


* In the very first pirated edition of the Relox (1529), however, and in all subse- 
quent editions, they are printed as a sort of appendix, the publisher obviously sensing 
the appeal to his public of the risqué element. 

* The content of and differences between the two works are analyzed in detail 
by René Costes, Antonio de Guevara, son oeuvre, pp. 1-35. 
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editions of it appearing in 1528 and subsequent years.* The publishers 
who set about issuing pirated editions of the Relox evidently recog- 
nized the advertising value of the already famous title of the Libro 
d4ureo, and the very first pirated edition, which issued from the presses 
of German Gallart in Lisbon, 13 September 1529, bears the title: 
Libro del eloquentissimo emperador Marco Aurelio, con el relox de 
principes . . . In fact, there exists an edition of the Relox published 
in Valladolid by Nicolas Tierri, bearing exactly the same date as the 
first edition, 8 April 1529, with the title: Libro del emperador Marco 
aurelio con el relox de principes . . . Some bibliographers consider 
this a later edition with the date copied from the true first edition; it is, 
however, not impossible that Tierri himself felt that the book would 
sell better if the prospective purchaser confused it with the famous 
Libro dureo, and did in fact simultaneously issue another edition, with 
or without the consent of the author, bearing the changed title. At any 
rate, every known edition of the Relox except the first bears the 
altered, shorter form of the title, usually in the form: Libro dureo de 
Marco Aurelio, con el relox de principes, or simply: Marco Aurelio, 
con el relox de principes.”* It is easy to see how people not acquainted 
with the actual contents of the book would be led to assume that it was 
simply the Libro dureo with the Relox added. And when, in modern 
times, book dealers wishing to sell a copy either of the Libro dureo de 
Marco Aurelio, emperador y eloquentissimo orador . . . , or of the 
Libro éureo de Marco Aurelio, con el relox de principes, have made 
short-title listings by omitting everything following ‘Marco Aurelio,’ 
we have been left without any means of determining the true identity 
of the volume advertised. 

The extraordinary popularity of these works, as of other works of 
the same author, was by no means confined to the peninsula. The 
Libro dureo was translated into French and published in 1531, running 
to at least seventeen editions; into English in 1535, with the title: The 
Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius Emperour and Eloquent Oratour, 


“ Twenty-seven editions are known certainly to have appeared by 1607, and three 
more have appeared since. 

* The Relox de principes itself enjoyed great popularity, though not as great, on 
the peninsula at least, as that of the Libro éureo. Eleven editions are known certainly 
to have appeared by 1557; no further edition appeared until 1650, when the work 
began to enjoy a short recrudescence of popularity, 5 more editions appearing by 
1698 (a total of 17 as compared with 30 of the Libro éureo), but there has been none 
since then. 
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by John Bourchier, Lord Berners, and ran to twelve editions; into 
Italian at least as early as 1543, running to nineteen editions; into 
Dutch in 1565, with a total of eleven editions. There even exists a 
manuscript of a Portuguese translation, though it was never published.”* 
Abroad the Relox achieved far more popularity than did the Libro 
dureo. \t was translated into French in 1540 and ran to no less than 
forty editions; into Italian (1553), English (1557), by Sir Thomas 
North, with the title: The Diall of Princes . . . ; into German (1599), 
Latin (1601), the Latin translation running to at least eleven editions; 
into Hungarian (1610), Dutch (1617), and finally into Armenian 
(1738) and Polish (1793).” 

The reasons for this popularity are multiple. Undoubtedly one of 
the chief factors was the air of erudition given by the frequent citation 
of little known or unknown classical sources — the ‘Renaissance’ flavor, 
that is, which Guevara succeeded in giving to his books. Modern 
scholars sometimes find it hard to comprehend this factor, since they 
know that Guevara was by no means a humanist, at least not in the 
sense in which the word has come to be used, because he was totally 
lacking in the humanist’s reverence for demonstrable facts. This irrev- 
erence is basic, and characteristic of all of Guevara’s historical or 
pseudo-historical works. In the Relox Guevara not only claims to have 
found a manuscript of some nonexistent Declamations by Marcus 
Aurelius, but even cites them by book and chapter with disconcerting 
seriousness. From Capitolinus’ account in the Historia Augusta we 
know that Marcus Aurelius did indeed have four tutors, whom Guevara 
names, but they wrote nothing that survives; yet Guevara claims that 
his ‘history’ of the Roman emperor is for the most part a translation of 


* See Félix Lopes, “Tradug6es manuscritas portuguesas de Fr. Anténio de Guevara,’ 
listed in note 1 above. 

* A clear and exact bibliography of the English translations of Guevara’s works, 
made by Sir Henry Thomas, is to be found in the collection of Estudios eruditos in 
memoriam Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, listed in note 1 above. To my knowledge no 
thorough technical study of the English translations has ever been made to determine 
whether the translations are exact, and whether such changes as occur are significant 
or merely capricious. That such alterations do exist I know from only a casual ex- 
amination of North’s Diall; for example, in the prologue Guevara states that scarcely 
a day has passed for eleven years that he has not put his pen to the work to extend 
or correct it, and North changes it to two years; Guevara claims to have rewritten 
the book five times, and North translates ‘twice.’ Jeannette Fellheimer’s study of the 
translations of Guevara’s Epistolas familiares, listed in note 1 above, is competent but 


only a beginning. 
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works by those men, and he cites as works of Sextus Choeronensis a 
Life of Marcus Aurelius, a Republic, a Life of Nerva, Lives of the 
Ancients, and the treatises De legibus domesticis, De ambigua justitia, 
De diversitate linguarum, De laudibus mulierum; and similarly for the 
others. Guevara apparently had in fact read a good deal, though with- 
out bothering with notes, for the most part; when he cites from mem- 
ory he may have a confused reminiscence of his source and cite more 
or less correctly; if he cannot remember his source, he invents a source; 
if he cannot find the proper anecdote in any source he has read, he 
invents the anecdote and gives it whatever source first pops into his 
head. For example, he takes an anecdote about Critus from Macrobius’ 
Dream of Scipio; even had he attributed the Dream to Cicero he would 
still have been wrong, for the anecdote is not there. René Costes, who 
has treated this whole subject in some detail,"* remarks that all we need 
to recall to us the name of Annio de Viterbo is to see appear the name 
of Berossus. ‘Et le voici en effet qui se présente. Demandons-nous vite 
si le passage cité par Guevara se trouve dans le faux Bérose ou bien dans 
les passages plus ou moins authentiques qui nous restent du vrai. Pré- 
cisément, ce n’est ni dans |’un ni dans |’autre. C’est un autre Bérose 
auquel il faut souhaiter la bienvenue: il vient apporter lui-méme 4 
Guevara l’appui de son autorité et va grossir la bataillon des nouvelles 
recrues.’ 

Under the circumstances it is somewhat dismaying, or perhaps 
amusing, to find in the argumento of the Libro dureo, repeated in al- 
most the same words in the argumento of the Relox, such a statement 
as the following: “Time is the inventor of all novelties . . . , and 
finally time brings to an end all that suffers an end; only truth is among 
all things so privileged that, when time seems to have broken wings, 
then she, like an immortal, but acquires greater strength. There is 
nothing so whole that it may not diminish, nothing so sound that it 
may not be vitiated, nothing so strong that it may not break, nothing 
so well guarded that it may not be corrupted: all these things time ends 
and buries, excepting only truth, which over time and all that is in 
time is triumphant.’ As a matter of fact, despite appearances, this 
statement of Guevara’s was sincerely intended and deeply felt. His 
strange practices in the use of sources were less those of an intellectual 


* Antonio de Guevara, son oeuvre, pp. 35-51, which I have utilized freely; the 
quotation which follows is from p. 51. 
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swindler, certain though it be that he was quite aware of the falsifica- 
tions he was perpetrating, than those of one simply insouciant, who 
stuffed his works with classical citations because he recognized such to 
be the mode, but himself scorned such details as mere trivialities. 
When, therefore, he was severely reprimanded for his many inac- 
curacies in letters of a certain Pedro Rhta,” a true scholar, and harshl 
chided for his desertion of the truth, to the worship of which he was 
bound as a noble of the Guevara line, as Imperial Chronicler, and as 
bishop and theologian, Guevara found it possible to reply briefly and 
with complete equanimity: ‘As you know, sir, [writings] vary so much 
that except for the divine letters there is nothing in any of them that 
can be either affirmed or denied; and to tell the truth, to very few of 
them do I give more faith than that necessary to make of them a pastime. 
And to what is one to give faith, since there are learned men . . . who 
say that Troy was but a hoax, and it is the Greeks who were destroyed? 
. . - Donot do homage to profane or gentile histories, for we have no 
more certainty of the truth of these than of the truth of the others, 
et pro utraque parte militant argumenta.’ In his mind there was but one 
Truth, the faith of the Mother Church and the derived teachings; the 
rest were but perishable details. 

Though true humanists scorned Guevara’s scholarship, and the 
judgment of posterity has been in accord, his contemporaries either 
did not see his failings or chose to ignore them. Little did it matter to 
the average reader whether or not the source was precise; the fact re- 
mained that Guevara had caught as few other writers of the age the 
savor of antiquity, that he gave his readers an abundance of authentic 
detail on the life and customs of the ancients, in a cadenced oratorical 
prose that was elegant, powerful, and completely clear, pithy, anec- 
dotic, and sententious as was the taste of the times, moral to the point 
of being irreproachable, but sufficiently familiar and risqué to be 
titillating. His was basically a traditional, a mediaeval spirit, partly 
hidden under the trappings of the Renaissance, whose methods, more 
or less new, he utilized only as a means to an old, transcendent end; 


* These letters, which evidently were actually sent to Guevara, were printed in 
Burgos by Juan de Zurita in 1549, entitled: Cartas de Rhbia lector en Soria, sobre las 
obras del Rmo. senor obispo de Mondonedo, dirigidas al mesmo. Apparently almost 
totally unknown to contemporaries, they were not reprinted until 1850, in Vol. I of 
Biblioteca espanol, ed. Eugenio de Ochoa (Biblioteca de autores espaiioles, XIII), 
Pp. 229-250; Guevara’s reply is on p. 237, note. 
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only when the superficial Renaissance features ceased to represent a 
dominating mode was this curious mixture comprehended and rejected 
by generations which continued to revere his truth, but had learned 
to respect other truths as weil. 

Such are, in brief, the general considerations necessary to view with 
the proper perspective the newly found edition of the Libro éureo de 
Marco Aurelio, Valencia, 1528; a description of this volume follows: 


[Title in red, within an ornate woodcut border:] Libro Aureo / d’Marco 
Au / relio épe / rador 


2° (in eights): a-m®, n*; 100 leaves. Foll. [i]-[c], the first and the last two being 
unnumbered; fol. iv misprinted vii. Black letter, in two columns. 


aiv: Este es el libro aureo d’Marco Aurelio emperador y orador eloquentissimo. 
E! qual con mucha razon deue ser leydo de todos . . . [in praise of the book’s 
moral usefulness, followed by a statement of privilege: ] Con preuilegio por los 
muy nobles Sefiores los Jurados desta insigne ciudad de Valencia concedido al 
bachiller Juan de Molina, que sin su comsentimiento ninguno sea osado impri- 
mirlo: ni mandar lo imprimir enla dicha ciudad y reyno dentro entres ajfios 
primeros siguientes comtadores dela hecha deste libro Sopena de perdidos los 
libros y otras penas contra el impressor enel dicho preuilegio puestas y adlongum 
espressadas. . . . 

a2zr-a3v: Prologo. Como el tiempo sea vn inuentor d’todas las nouedades . . . 
aqr-nzr: Comienga el libro dela vida: nobles y virtuosos exercicios/ profundas y 
altas sentencias del eloquentissimo Marco aurelio emperador. Assimesmo de 
algunas cartas suyas dignas de salir a luz. Va el libro tan alto en estilo/ quan 
profundo en sentencias. Y aun sin injuriar anadie se puede dezir/ no auerse visto 
hasta oy estilo mas subido en lengua castellana. . . . 


nzr (colophon): Fue impresso enla muy insigne ciudad de valencia. y acabado a 
.xv. de Diziembre de nuestra reparacion. M.D.xxviij 


nzv-ngr: Siguese la tabla delos Capitulos y cartas que se contienen eneste 
libro. . . . 


nqv: blank. 
Contains the full 48 chapters and 19 letters. 


This edition seems to be in the main independent of that published 
previously in Seville. I have made a careful comparison of parts of the 
texts of the two.” There are numerous variants, mostly, of course, in 

” Through the courtesy of the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid and of the Hispanic 
Society of America microfilms of the Seville 1528 edition of the Libro éureo and of 
the Valladolid 1529 edition of the Libro llamado relox have been available for pur- 
poses of comparison. 
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spelling. The Seville edition preserves the older forms fazer, fermosura, 
fijo, foja, fallar right beside and in about equal proportion to the forms 
hazer, bermosura, hijos, etc., whereas the Valencian printer preferred 
the latter forms always. The Seville edition almost consistently presents 
the Latinized spellings, the Valencia the more popular forms, not all of 
which persisted, of course; thus we find, respectively, subcedido, 
sucedido; auctor, autor; corrupcion, corrucion; ygnorancia, ynorancia; 
dubdeys, dudeys; cobdicia, codicia; etc. There exists also a fairly large 
number of variants which affect the sense, far more than I have space 
for here; most of them consist of changes of only one or two words — 
added, omitted, or substituted, or a change from future to conditional, 
indicative to subjunctive, etc. — and I shall remark of these only that 
in the majority of cases found the Valencia reading is in my opinion 
superior to that of the Seville edition, and-in the rest, with a few excep- 
tions, is at least as good. One of the more curious of the changes is 
found in the opening words of the first chapter where Guevara states 
that Marcus Aurelius became emperor in the 695th year of the found- 
ing of Rome and in the 163rd Olympiad (Seville, fol. vii); in the 
Valencia edition (fol. vii [i.e., iv]) this is changed to the 895th year 
and the 196th Olympiad, of which it can be said only that it is closer 
to the traditionally accepted date than the Seville reading; later on, 
however, where there is a reference to an event supposedly occurring 
in the 720th year of the foundation of Rome, the Valencia edition 
leaves the reading unchanged, despite the manifest contradiction of its 
own previous reading (Valencia, fol. xxvii, verso; Seville, fol. xxxii, 
verso). Equally curious is the variant found in the letter of Marcus 
Aurelius to the prostitutes of Rome, in which he refers to an effigy of 
himself displayed by them, ‘en la qual estauan esculpidas en dos 
renglones estas letras: N. T. T. M. L. S. Q. D. S. U. Las quales a mi 
parecer quieren dezir esto: no tienen tantos metales la estatua, quantos 
doblezes su vida’ (Valencia, fol. Ixxxviii). The Seville edition (fol. 
xcviii) bears the letters: ‘M. N. T. N. J. S. U.S.’ It will be noted that 
the letters given in the Valencia edition are in fact the initial letters of 
the Spanish interpretation Guevara gives of the inscription; since the 
inscription would originally have been in Latin, bearing no such close 
correspondence to the Spanish translation, it is obvious that this is but 
a capricious emendation. 

These are but a sample of the variants existing; all variants of the 
type could be simply corrections of the Valencian printer, or of Juan 
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de Molina — or of the scribe who made the manuscript they were 
following. That they were in fact following a manuscript rather than 
copying the Seville edition is, I believe, conclusively proved by those 
cases where the Valencia edition contains important words or phrases 
which do not occur in the Seville edition at all, and which do not 
represent improvements sufficiently marked to warrant their being 
considered emendations. An example is the following, where I have 
put the ‘added’ words in italics (Seville, fol. xxi; Valencia, fol. xvii): 
‘Lo qual assi fué cumplido como el emperador auia mandado. Y desde 
aquel dia j jamas pantamimo [sic] ni truhan hasta que murié el empera- 
dor parecié en Roma. Porque conocieron tan de verdad el beneficio 
que lareptblicarecebia con alcangar esta pestilencia de la publica conuer- 
sacién que, los buenos por fauorescer aquel bien y los malos por miedo 
de otro tal castigo, nunca mds mientra el emperador vivid tal gente en 
Roma se vido. El qual muerto no passaron dos aiios que en tiempo de 
Cémodo su hijo luego fueron tornados.’ The passage reads perfectly 
with or without the addition, and although its inclusion furnishes an 
additional idea, it is by no means a necessary idea of the type that Molina 
might have felt forced to insert to clarify the passage. It should also be 
pointed out that the italicized portion is not to be found in the manu- 
script (Escorial g. II. 14) printed by Foulché-Delbosc.™ It seems most 
reasonable to assume that one of the copyists inadvertently skipped an 
entire sentence, another copyist did not, and that Juan de Molina was in 
possession of one of the more nearly perfect manuscripts. It is not neces- 
sarily true, however, that the Seville edition is based upon the manu- 
script reproduced by Foulché-Delbosc. I have compared this edition 
with the other two, and find that although in the great majority of cases 
this manuscript agrees with the variants of the Seville edition, in at least 
two cases it agrees with the Valencia edition, and in at least seven cases 
it is quite different from either edition.” Nor does either edition repro- 
duce the first, dedicatory prologue of the Escorial manuscript. This 
manuscript and the one used by the Seville printer were in all probabil- 
ity related, but not the same. All this serves to give corroboration to 
Guevara’s own testimony, in his argumento, that not one but many 

™ Revue bispanique, LXXVI (1929), 6-319. It is unfortunate that the passage in 
question is not one which Guevara chose to convey verbatim to the Relox, so that 
we might ascertain whether the additional words are by Guevara’s hand. I feel 
certain of it nonetheless; the style of the added words is clearly Guevara’s. 


“For example, in the case of the inscription discussed a few lines above, the 
Escorial manuscript has the letters ‘N. H. T. M. S. Q. M. V. S.’ 
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copies were made, ‘one person stealing [the manuscript] from the other, 
having it copied by the hands of pages, the faults in it increasing day by 
day, error upon error being added.’ 

On the other hand, there does exist one circumstance which tends 
to suggest that Juan de Molina was not totally unacquainted with the 
Seville edition. The paragraph on the verso of the title-page of the 
Valencia edition, in praise of the moral usefulness of the book the reader 
is about to begin to study, is a sort of paraphrase or rewriting of the 
similar paragraph which in the Seville edition is placed at the end of 
the text, on the verso of fol. cix. The phraseology is very different; 
the two paragraphs resemble two rough drafts of an author who is 
struggling to give the best expression to one and the same idea. That 
they are related is adequately proven by the fact that there are several 
sentences which are identical. Yet neither version is to be found in 
the Escorial manuscript. We cannot, of course, be sure that no such 
thing existed in the manuscripts reproduced by the early printers; 
hence the relationship between the two 1528 editions cannot be con- 
sidered as proven, but only as probable. 

The investigation I have made of the provenance of this edition and 
the interrelationship of the two earliest editions is, of course, only a 
beginning. A thorough comparison of the editions with each other 
and with such manuscripts as exist may well settle definitely such 


problems as remain, and it is to be hoped that such research may be 
done. Another hope that is encouraged by the discovery of this lost 
edition is that the 1528 Lisbon edition of the same book, believed not 
extant, may still be found, some day, somewhere, safe on some for- 
gotten shelf. 


Pup A. TurNER 





A Bibliography of the Works 
of Sir Max Beerbohm 


IR Max Beerbohm has always enjoyed the unstinted admiration 
of his fellow men-of-letters. His essays, Virginia Woolf has 
written, display him as ‘the prince of his profession.’ It was 
G. B. Shaw, in ninety-eight, who first called him ‘the incom- 

parable Max.’ But he is not, in an exclusive sense, a writer’s writer. 
How well, in fact, he has kept his admirers among the general reading 
public through the half-century, the frequent reprintings recorded 
here will demonstrate. And he has made modest but successful forays 
into the fields of cinema and radio. Clearly, he has held his own well 
since his beginnings in the gay nineties! 

Form and style have been his chief concern, yet these essays disclose 
also a personality to as great an extent as do those of Lamb. But it is not 
certain that the genuine, the whole Sir Max is thus displayed, for he is 
always a conscious caricaturist, whether working with pen or pencil; 
the picture we see, between the lines, of the ‘seventh man,’ the ultra- 
suave, ultra-sophisticated young-man-about-town is Beerbohm-on- 
parade, Beerbohm as he chooses, very deliberately, that we shall know 
him, a Beerbohm as mannered as his Lord Chesterfield. An innocent 
exaggeration of the truth, as all his caricatures are in a sense innocent. 

Essayist, but especially caricaturist, and before all self-caricaturist — 
that is the man whose books are anatomized here. The predecessor of 
this work, A. E. Gallatin’s Sir Max Beerbobm: Bibliographical Notes 
(1944), listed, besides Sir Max’s collected and separately printed works, 
some of his uncollected writings and caricatures, certain unpublished 
writings, catalogues of exhibitions of his caricatures, data on his plays, 
the introductions he has written for various books, and selected works 
about him. This present bibliography is not intended to be so complete 
as to permit the discarding of the earlier work. Its main text confines 
itself strictly to the collected and separately printed works. To this 
main body are appended lists, it is hoped helpful, of Harvard’s present 
holdings of Beerbohm manuscripts, typescripts, letters, association 
items, and memorabilia — these last, like the first editions of the printed 
works, largely the gift of A. E. Gallatin to Harvard College Library. 
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This present work seeks its justification in a new arrangement which, 
it is hoped, readers will find acceptable; in somewhat fuller descrip- 
tions than are found in the earlier edition; and in having achieved, 
within its limits, a closer approach to completeness. Particularly, a real 
attempt has been made — though with less than complete success in 
the case of Zuleika at least —to record and describe the subsidiary 
editions. First editions, as nearest the author, have an importance that 
cannot be gainsaid. But the later editions tell the story of the work — 
how it changed and grew with revision, what it did to the world and 
what the reading world did to it. 

Most of the books we are concerned with here are printed from 
stereotype plates. As used here, then, the term edition refers to all the 
copies of a work produced from a single setting of type and from the 
plates made from that type. Minor changes, such as the designing of a 
new title-page, the addition of a new introduction, or even a new 
publisher, do not make a new edition, so long as the book continues to 
be printed from what is essentially the same metal. And the publisher 
does not make a new edition merely by announcing it as such; he does 
so only, if he sees fit, by resetting the type. The term impression refers 
to all copies of a work printed at one time or in one ‘run’ or ‘batch.’ 
Printing and impression are precise synonyms in this sense. lmpression 
is what many publishers (including John Lane) mean when they say 
‘edition.’ An issue, finally, as defined for this bibliography is a part of 
an impression purposely differentiated, beyond mere correction, by the 
publisher. Time is not an element in this definition; the differentiation 
may occur during the printing of the impression, as when part of the 
sheets are set aside to constitute a limited ‘edition.’ Binding variants are 
not considered in themselves as sufficient to mark an issue; but they 
often, as in Rossetti and His Circle, accompany changes in the sheets, 
and so may be useful ‘points’ by which to recognize an exemplar of 
an issue. 

Since this is an attempt not merely at a catalogue of a collection, but 
at a bibliography, the descriptions are, in theory, of ideal copies rather 
than of any particular copy. And with that end in view the compilers 
have tried to see as many copies of each printing as possible. In a very 
few instances it has been necessary to rely on descriptions by other 
people; when that is so, it is indicated by the phrase ‘not seen.’ In a few 
other cases only one copy has been seen; since, however, the work has 
been carefully checked in manuscript by several collectors of Beerbohm 
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on both sides of the Atlantic, the dangers inherent in such a procedure 
have presumably been minimized. Impressions and issues ‘not seen’ are 
listed here only if they possess some genuine importance (e.g., the first 
impression of a new edition) ; otherwise they are not listed even though 
there be evidence of their existence, as in publisher’s listings of print- 
ings on the versos of titles. Such lists, of course, must be accepted with 
caution; some publishers — John Lane notably — are not too accurate 
in compiling them. Inevitably, no matter how many copies have been 
seen, one of them — the one close at hand, normally — becomes for 
the bibliographer the master copy, on which he bases his description. 
In the present work a copy in the Gallatin collection at Harvard has 
served as a basis whenever available. In any case, the copy used for a 
given description is always specifically designated." 

The descriptive techniques used here are sufficiently orthodox, it is 
hoped, as to need little explanation. The various works are arranged 
in the order of their first appearance, and later editions of each follow 
in chronological order. After the first edition of a work is reported, 
later impressions are described only in so far as they differ from the 
earlier. E.g., if the binding of a second impression is not mentioned, 
the reader may assume that it does not differ significantly from that of 
the first impression. In one matter, that of reporting measurements, 
practice here departs from orthodoxy. When covers or wrappers exist, 
the measurements given are height and width of front cover. For this 
particular group of books, this seems a more accurate practice than try- 
ing to report the dimensions of untrimmed leaves. When the pagination 
of a work is indicated as ending on an odd-numbered page, the reader 
may assume an unnumbered blank page over-leaf. Presumably most of 
these works had dust-covers when issued; however, only those of 
which examples have been seen — not necessarily on the ‘master’ copy 
— have been mentioned. 

A much earlier bibliography, appended by John Lane to The Works 
of Max Beerbohm, 1896, includes as its second item an undated (1890?) 
four-page leaflet, ‘Beccerius | a Latin fragment | with explanatory notes 
by M.B.’ Presumably this was written at Charterhouse. John Lane 
speaks of it as a satire, in elegiacs, privately printed at the suggestion 
of Mr A. H. Tod, Beerbohm’s form-master. “There are still extant a 
few copies of the work,’ Lane noted, but he himself had never seen one 


*For copies in the Gallatin collection the symbol ‘G’ is used; copies otherwise in 
the Harvard Library are designated ‘H’. 
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and depended for his description on ‘a more fortunate friend.’ Since 
the whole publication was done with tongue in cheek (‘Works,’ for- 
sooth!) it is difficult to know how much of this to take seriously, how 
much was merely part of the game these elegant young men were play- 
ing so strenuously. The compilers of the present bibliography have 
learned of no copies of Beccerius, which, if it exists, is Beerbohm’s first 
separately printed work and an item of considerable rarity. 

No compilation of this sort can be the work of one unaided indi- 
vidual. In this case particular thanks are due for assistance to Percy 
Muir, John Carter, and Simon Nowell-Smith in England, and to 
Robert H. Taylor in the United States. Beerbohm enthusiasts all, they 
all have helped freely and generously toward any excellence that may 
be found here. For what may be less praiseworthy, the compilers as- 
sume responsibility. 

A.E.G. 


L.M.O. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS 
OF SIR MAX BEERBOHM 
Tue Works 


THE WORKS / OF / MAX BEERBOHM / WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY / 
BY / JOHN LANE / London: Joun Lang, The Bodley Head / New York: 
Cares Scripner’s Sons / 1896 


First edition. 
[ J‘, A-L*, M’; 94 leaves. Pp.: [i-viii], [1]-[179]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; ‘Copyrighted in the United States / All rights reserved’, 
[ii]; title-page, [iii]; “Printed by Battantyne, Hanson & Co. / At the Ballantyne 
Press’, [iv]; quotation, [v]; blank, [vi]; contents, [vii]; blank, [viii]; section-title, 


[1]; blank, [2]. 


16 pages of publisher’s advertisements, dated 1896, separately printed and gathered, 
bound in at back. 


6 11/16 x 5 in. Vermilion cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped 
in at back (at least one copy, in the possession of Robert H. Taylor, with two extra 
labels tipped in). Edges uncut. 


‘Dandies and Dandies’ (under the title ‘De Natura Barbatulorum’) first appeared in 
the Chap-Book, 15 February 1896; it was revised and enlarged for inclusion here. 
‘A Good Prince’ was first printed in the Savoy, January 1896. “The Pervasion of 
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Rouge’ (under title of ‘A Defence of Cosmetics’), ‘King George the Fourth’ (under 
title of ‘A Note on George the Fourth’), ‘1880’, and ‘Poor Romeo!’ were first printed 
in the Yellow Book for April 1894, October 1894, January 1895, and April 1896 
respectively. ‘Diminuendo’ (under title of ‘Be It Coziness’) first appeared in a mis- 
cellany, The Pageant for 1896. 

Copy: G. 


The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: ‘For Richard Le Gallienne from 
his friend the Author’, and contains the printed book-label of James Huneker, who 
has made several notations in pencil. 


The Works of / Max Beerbohm / [ornament] / Charles Scribner’s Sons / 
New York [two ornaments] 1896 


First American edition. 
[1*, 2-11", 12°]; 88 leaves. Pp.: blank leaf, [i-vi], [1]-165, blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; blank, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copyright, 1896, by / 
Charles Scribner’s Sons / TROW DIRECTORY / PRINTING AND BOOK- 
BINDING COMPANY / NEW YORK’, [iv]; contents, [v]; blank, [vi]; section- 
title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


7% x 4% in. Brown cloth, stamped in gold and light blue on front and spine, with 
monogram of designer, ‘MA [Margaret Armstrong]’, on front. Top edges cut and 
gilt; other edges uncut. 
Copy: G. 

1b 


THE WORKS / OF / MAX BEERBOHM / WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY / 
BY / JOHN LANE / London:. Joun Lane The Bodley Head Lrp. / 1921 
Another edition. 


[ J‘, A-L*, M®; 94 leaves. Pp.: [i-viii], [1]-[179]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; publisher’s advertisement, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copy- 
righted in the United States / All rights reserved / FOURTH EDITION / [rule] / 
Printed in Great Britain by R. Clay & Sons, Ltd., Bungay, Suffolk.’, [iv]; quotation, 
[v]; blank, [vi]; contents, [vii]; blank, [viii]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


7¥%2 x 4% in. Red cloth, stamped in black on front and spine. Stamp on front same 
as 1d. Edges cut. 


This edition, in the text itself, is a very close imitation of the first. The two editions 
are clearly distinguishable in binding, in page-size, and in various details of the pre- 
liminaries (pages [ii] and [iv], and the imprint), but the text pages of this edition 
might easily be mistaken for those of the first. This is a different setting of type, 
however. The differences are most easily observed by comparing the two settings 
of the italic passage on page 10, where some swash capitals have been used: the 
grave accents are also of an entirely different slant. 


Copy: H. 
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Ic 


THE WORKS / OF MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s device] 22 / [rule] 
/ LONDON: WILLIAM HIENEMANN [sic] 


Another edition. 
[a]*, b*, B-I’, K*, L*; 78 leaves; gatherings b-K signed on first two leaves, gatherings 
b-L with press-mark ‘M.B.’ in lower left corner of first leaf. Pp.: [i]-[xvi], 1-[140]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, signed ‘Max Beerbohm’, [ii]; 
title-page, [iii]; blank [iv]; quotation, [v]; blank, [vi]; contents, [vii]; blank, 
[viii]; preface, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1921.’, ix-xv; blank, [xvi]; section-title, 1; 
blank, [2]. 


8% x 5% in. Bright red cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped in 
at back. Edges uncut. In dust-cover, printed on spine. 


Volume I of the collected edition of the author’s works, limited to 780 sets. This 
first volume contains a preface by the author written for the collected edition, and 
was numbered and signed by him. 


Copy: G (numbered 601). 


id 


THE WORKS OF / MAX BEERBOHM / WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY BY / 
JOHN LANE / [publisher’s device] / NEW YORK / DODD, MEAD AND 
COMPANY / 1922 [first two lines printed in blue] 


Another edition. 
[1-12", 13°]; 100 leaves. Pp.: [i-viii], [1]-192. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copyright, 
1896 / By DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY / PRINTED IN U. S. A.’, [iv]; 
contents, [v]; blank, [vi]; quotation, [vii]; blank, [viii]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 
Blue cloth, stamped on front and spine. Stamp on front same as 1b. Edges cut. 
Binding variants: 

a. 79/16 x 4% in. Bright blue cloth, stamped in black. 

b. 79/16 x 47/16 in. Pale blue watered cloth, stamped in gold, the stamp on the 

front upon a blind rectangular stamp (cf. 19 below). 

This edition is similar in format, design, typography and (in variant a) binding to 
the Dodd, Mead 1922 edition of More (4g below). 


Copies: G (binding variant a); Fernando Zobel-Montojo (binding variant b). 


1¢ 


[Within a triple border of rules, square ornaments, and rules:} WORKS / 
and / MORE / by / MAX BEERBOHM / JOHN LANE / THE BODLEY 
HEAD LTD [1930] 
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Another edition. 
[A]*, B-K™, L”; 160 leaves. Pp.: [i]—[xii], 1-299, [1-8]. 


Preliminaries: blank, [i]; publisher’s advertisement, [ii]; half-title, [iii]; blank, [iv]; 

title-page, [v]; “THE WORKS OF MAX BEERBOHM / First published in 
1896 / Reprinted 1921 (twice) and 1923 / MORE / First published in 
1899 / Reprinted in 1899 (twice), 1906, 1921 (twice), and 1922 / This 

edition first published in 1930. / Made and Printed in Great Britain by / Butler & 

Tanner Ltd., Frome and London’, [vi]; contents, vii—viii; section-title, [ix]; blank, 

[x]; quotation, [xi]; blank, [xii]. 

Pp. [1-8] at end, integral with the last gathering, are publisher’s advertisements. In 

addition, some copies have 12 further pages of advertisements, separately printed and 

gathered, bound in. 

6 15/16 x 4% in. Edges cut. Binding variants: 

a. Red cloth; on front, blind-stamped border, and, in lower right corner, gold- 
stamped, a facsimile of Beerbohm’s signature. Spine, gold-stamped, has, in 
addition to the lettering, three fillets, repeating the square motif of the title- 
page border, and an ornamental monogram ‘JL.’ Top edges stained red. 

. Dark green cloth, with facsimile signature gold-stamped; no other orna- 
mentation. Spine has lettering only. Top edges unstained. 
Issued in the Week-End Library. 
With regard to the publisher’s list of printings on p.[vi], it may be well to repeat 
here the note of caution expressed in the introduction to this bibliography that such 


publisher’s lists, and notably those of John Lane, are not to be relied on as pre- 
senting an accurate record. 


Copies: G (binding variant a); Boston Public Library (binding variant b). 


CARICATURES OF TWENTY-FivE GENTLEMEN 


2 


CARICATURES / OF / TWENTY-FIVE GENTLEMEN / BY / MAX 
BEERBOHM / WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY L. RAVEN-HILL / 
[vignette by Aubrey Beardsley, signed ‘A.B.’] / LEONARD SMITHERS / 
4 anD 5 ROYAL ARCADE: OLD BOND STREET / LONDON W / 1896 


First edition. 
[1*, 2-7°, 8°]; 56 leaves. Pp. [i-xii], [1-99]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; blank, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘P. NAUMANN, / 65-71 
PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON, N.’, [iv]; dedication, [v]; blank, [vi]; pre- 
face, [vii-—viii]; contents, [ix]; blanks, [x—xii]. 


25 caricatures (wood engravings) printed on rectos only, numbered in arabic in 
the lower right corner of each page; each caricature preceded by a leaf bearing 
printed title on recto. 
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10% x 7% in. Bright blue ribbed cloth, gold stamped on front, back, and spine, 
the front bearing a self-caricature by Beerbohm and the back the title-page vignette 
by Beardsley in larger size. Edges cut. Binding variants: 


a. At foot of spine: ‘LEONARD / SMITHERS / 1896’. 


b. At foot of spine: ‘Leonard Smithers & Co.’ (according to Percy Muir, 
Points, Second Series, London, 1934, p. 82, where the variant is regarded as 
marking an issue; undoubtedly it represents a later binding state). 


Copy: G (binding variant a). 


Tue Happy Hypocrite 


The assembly of a considerable number of copies of The Happy Hypocrite 
in preparation for this bibliography has provided an opportunity for clearing 
up the confusion that has long existed concerning the first edition of this most 
frequently reprinted work of Beerbohm’s. The confusion arose chiefly from 
the fact that one impression bears the date December 1896 in the colophon, 
whereas another, with ‘Second Edition’ printed on the verso of the title-page, 
has a colophon dated November 1896 (see Plate I). A copy exists of this latter 
impression with an autograph note by the printer: “This is the first printing that 
I made of this book. Will Bradley, Dec. 30, 1929.’? So definitive has this evi- 
dence seemed that many collectors or dealers have erased the ‘Second Edition’ 
note in their copies. A copy in the Gallatin collection has been so treated, and 
we have seen several others. Even Mitchell Kennerly, who was with John Lane 
at the time the book was printed, is reported to have concurred in the opinion 
that ‘Second Edition’ was put on these copies in error. 

Another element of confusion is provided by the existence of a trial copy, 
probably unique, printed before stereotyping. It was in the Lord Esher collec- 
tion, and seems to have been seen by few bookmen. It was imperfectly described 
in sales catalogues * and its nature was not understood. Its title-page was un- 
dated and its colophon read November 1896, which, briefly reported, may have 
added to the belief that the November impression was the first. 

As late as December 1948, the printer, queried again, wrote to A. E. Gallatin: 
‘All your questions are baffling. The MS. came to me in the ordinary run of 
business. It was put into type and returned to Lane with the galleys. There 
was no experimenting with either the text page, the title-page or the cover. 
I know nothing of any subsequent editions. They were certainly not printed 
at the Wayside Press in Springfield.’ 

Typographical and other evidence is so strong, however, that we must set 
aside the printer’s memory, and allow the books to speak for themselves. As 
will be shown below, the proper sequence must be as follows: first, the trial 
copy (3x), printed before stereotyping, in a trial state of the wrapper, with 
undated title-page, and with November 1896 in the colophon; second, the 


* American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New York, 30 April 1930. 
*Sotheby’s, 25 March 1946 (lot 111); Elkin Mathews Ltd., Catalogue 109, 1948 (lot go). 
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genuine first edition (3), dated 1897 on the title-page and December 1896 in the 
colophon; third, the ‘Second Edition’ (3a), so marked on verso of title-page, 
with undated imprint and November i896 in the colophon. We shall now 
marshal the evidence to support this sequence. 

The copy here denoted 3x, unstitched and in a wrapper with letter-press 
only, is clearly printed from the same setting of type as other impressions, for it 
contains the same irregularities (e.g., page 5, line 6, ‘disaproved’; page 43, note, 
line 9, wrong font ‘i’). But the plates had not yet been cast, for there are numer- 
ous errors (pages 11, 17, 20, 21, 22, 26, and 43) that do not appear in the other 
impressions; and beginning with page 47 the pages break differently, with one-, 
two-, or three-line differences. (It is easy to see why these pages were changed, 
for they break very awkwardly indeed in the trial copy.) 

The title-page and colophon are worded precisely as in the November im- 
pression (3a), but are different settings of type, as careful measurements show. 
The half-title is probably the same setting of type as the December impression 
(3); it differs in measurement from that in the November. 

It is not possible to say with certainty whether plates were made before or 
after the December impression. The important thing is that they were made 
from the type as of the December impression, without further corrections or 
changes. 

Time and use, as would be expected, left further marks on the faces of the 
plates, and the following defects, not present in the trial copy or the December 
impression, are found in the November (3a), the ‘Third’ (3b), the ‘Fourth’ (3c, 
1904), and the 1906 printings: 


Page 8, first line of note: several broken types 
Page 11, line 3: break extending across ‘glass’ 

Page 17, line 13: broken n in ‘Jenny’ 

Page 43, line 4 of note: space metal showing.* 


We are forced, then, to conclude that the December impression precedes any 
printing that contains these defects. An error was made by the publisher, but 
it was not in calling a first edition a second on the verso of the title-page, but 
in giving a wrong date in the colophon. ‘November m decc xc vi’ should read 
‘. . . vii’ —a far more understandable mistake. It may have come about through 
using a pre-stereotyping proof copy (like 3x) as a model when changing the 
form of the colophon. 

The wording of the colophon, which in the trial copy (3x) is identical with 
that of the November 1897 printing (3a), admittedly is a difficult matter. It 
is improbable that the publisher would have abandoned the form used in the 
trial copy, and then have returned to it after one issue with a different form, 
but that appears to be what was done. The two November colophons (3x and 
3a) are not the same setting of type (nor, in these same printings, are the half- 


*It seems probable that the defect on page 43, and perhaps that on page 17 also, are the 
result of the printer’s attempt to repair still worse faults. Space metal cannot work loose in 
plates, but printers can ‘plug in’ a letter or a word if the original has become illegible. 
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titles and title-pages). But the colophons of the ‘Second’ (3a) and ‘Third’ (3b) 
printings are identical typesettings. And the presence of the ‘November m decc! 
xc vi’ date in the colophon of the ‘Third’ is in itself a strong warning that we 
must not take the date as gospel in its earlier appearance. 

In the trial copy and in the December 1896 printing, the verso of the half- 
title is blank. In the November 1897 impression and in other printings through 
1906, it contains a box with quotations from reviews of Beerbohm’s Works. 
Here the publisher did the expected, the probable thing: having once inserted 
the item, he left it in as long as the plates were used. 

The theory of probability may also be applied to the wrappers. There are, 
in the Gallatin collection and elsewhere, copies of the December impression 
(3, binding variant b) with two wrappers, both differing decidedly from all 
others we have seen. Clearly they are trials, like that on the trial copy but later. 
It is possible that these wrappers might have been placed on a late impression of 
the book, but far more probably, like that on the trial copy, they would have 
been put on an early one. 

One of the commonly mentioned ‘points’ of this book is the presence or 
absence of a period after ‘Bodley Booklets Number One’ on the wrapper. Once 
full-scale production was under way, it is not at all certain that in every case a 
first-state wrapper would be put on a first-state book, but if we may judge by 
the analogy of the half-title, where a period is present in the trial copy (3x) 
and in the December impression (3) but absent thereafter, then the presence of 
the period indicates an early state of the wrapper. Of the seven December 
exemplars we have examined, six have periods on the wrapper and one has none; 
whereas of the four November exemplars (3a and b) we have seen in original 
condition, one has a period and three have not. The 1904 printing has no period; 
the wrappers were not used on any copy we have seen of the 1906. 

For what it may be worth as external evidence, John Lane’s 1924 and 1928 
impressions have on the verso of their title-pages a list of printings, the first 
two of which are dated April 1897 and December 1897. We may doubt the 
precise accuracy of these dates, but it is at least significant that no 1896 date is 
given, and that the second printing is indicated as having been published the 
next month following the date of its colophon as we propose to revise it. 

So stands the case for the sequence of editions adopted for this bibliography. 
Typographical evidence, though admittedly ‘internal’ evidence, in this instance 
seems strong enough to outweigh what can be said for the older theories. 


3x 


The Happy Hypocrite / A FAIRY TALE FOR TIRED MEN / BY / MAX 


BEERBOHM / Bobdlep Booklets / Mo. 1 / New York: Joun Lane, / The 
Bodley Head [1896] [first and fourth lines rubricated] 


Colophon: Here ends the Tale of The Happy Wpporcite, / by Max Beerbohm. 
Bone into types and / Printed for John Lane, at the Wapsive Press / Spring- 
field, Mass., in November, m dece xe bi./ [olive-green ornament] 
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Trial copy. 
[1-3°, 4°]; 30 leaves. Pp.: blank leaf, [i-ii], [1]-[s55]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, “THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE.’, [i]; blank, [ii]; title-page 
[1]; ‘Copyricnt, 1896 / By JoHN Lane’, [2]. 


6% x 5% in. Folded but unstitched. Olive-green wrappers, printed on front only: 
‘Bodley Booklets No. 1 THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE / BY MAX BEERBOHM.’ 
Type differs from that of any other form of wrapper. No ornaments. Edges uncut. 


See the introductory discussion above for a summary of the ‘points’ of this copy. 
Copy: G. 
Ex libris (bookplate) Lord Esher. 


3 


The Happy Hypocrite / A FAIRY TALE FOR TIRED MEN / BY / MAX 
BEERBOHM / Bobdlep Booklets / 0.1 / Joun Lane, The Bodley Head, / 
New York and London / 1897 [first and fourth lines rubricated] 


Colophon: Here ends the Tale of The Happy Bppocrite, / bp Max Beerbohm. 
Printed for John Lane / bp Will Bradley, at the Wapsive Press, Spring- / field, 
Mass., in Becember, m dece xe vi. / [bright green ornament] 


First edition. 
[1]’, 3°, 5°, 7°; 30 leaves; gatherings 3 and 5 signed in fours but gathered in eights. 
Pp.: blank leaf, [i-ii], [1]—[55]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, “THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE.’, [i]; blank, [ii]; title-page, 
[1]; ‘Copyricut, 1896 / By Joun Lane’, [2]. 


6 13/16 x 5% in. Olive-green wrappers. Printed on front only: title and author’s 
name in red; portrait of Sir Thomas Bodley, within floral frame within border of 
rules, 3 3/16 x 2% in., and series title, ‘Bodley Booklets / Number One’, in dark 
green. Edges uncut. Binding variants: 


a. Series title with period at end. Presumably an early state of the wrapper. 
As noted in the introductory discussion, 6 of the 7 copies of the December 
1896 impression examined have the period, while 3 of the 4 November 1897 
impressions examined do not. 

b. Series title without period at end. Presumably a later state. 


c. A few copies have two wrappers, presumably trial states not used in the 
published edition. The outer wrapper is very slightly lighter in color than 
that of the published edition; the inner one is considerably darker, a 
medium grayish-brown. The portrait of Bodley, with its much heavier floral 
frame, occupies almost the entire front cover. All lettering is within this 
frame. Above portrait: ‘BODLEY / BOOKLETS / Ne 1’; below portrait: 
title and author’s name.” Printing on the two wrappers is identical except for a 
brighter shade of red and a darker shade of green on the inner wrapper. 


* The outer wrapper is reproduced in Gallatin, Sir Max Beerbobm, p. 103. 
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The Happy Hypocrite was first published in the Yellow Book for October 1896. 
Copies: G (binding variants a and c); H (binding variant b). 


3a 
Another impression. 


Title-page: . . . #0. 1 / New York: Joun Lane / The Bodley Head [1897] 


Colophon: Mere ends the Tale of The Mappp Mppocrite, / by Max Beerbohm. Bone into types 
and / Printed for John Bane, at the Wapsidve Press / Springfield, Mass., in November, 
m dece xe bi [i.e., vii]. / [olive-green ornament] 


Preliminaries: half-title lacks period, [i]; publisher’s advertisement, [ii]; ‘Second 
Edition / Copyricut, 1896 / By Joun Lane’, [2]. 
Binding variants: 

a. Same as variant a of 3 above. 

b. Same as variant b of 3 above. 


Copies: G (binding variant a); H (binding variant b). 


3b 
Another impression [1897? }. 
Colophon: . . . Movember, m dece xe bi [i.e., vii]. / [olive-green ornament] 
Preliminaries: “Third Edition . . .’, [2]. 


Copy: G. 


The copy in the Gallatin collection, rebound in limp kid, gold-stamped on front 
and spine, but with the original wrappers (trimmed) bound in, is inscribed by 
the author: ‘A mon ami Boulestin the “Happy” translator Max Beerbohm August 
1903 Dieppe’,’ and has an autograph note by the author mounted on the verso 
of the front wrapper. 


3c 
Another impression. 


Colophon: . . . Beerbohm. Printed for John Lane /at the Wapsidve Bepartment of the Aniver- 
sity / Press, Cambridge, Mass., in January, memiv / [black ornament] 


[1*, 2-4", 5*]; 30 leaves; original signatures (as in 3 above) still present on pp. 13, 
21, 29, 37, and 45, but without significance here. Pp.: [i-ii], [1]-[56], blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: ‘Fourth Edition . . .’, [2]. 
Pp. [55-56]: publisher’s advertisements. 
Copy: H. 


* Boulestin’s translation, published in 1905 under the title of L’bypocrite sanctifié, ap- 
pears below as 3t and 3u. 











a ends the Cale of Che Wappp Wppocrite, 

bp Mar Beerbohbm. Done into tppes and 
Printed for Tobn Bane, at the Wapsgide Press 
Springfield, Masgs., in Movember, m decc re vi. 


3x: Trial Copy, [1896] 


ends the Cale of €be Wappp ppocrite, 
3 : First Edition, 1897 bp Mar Beerbohbm. Printed for Tobn Bane 
bp Will Bradiep, at the Wapside Press, Spring: 

field, Mags., mn December, m dece re v1, 


ere endg the Cale of Che Wappp Wppocrite, 

bp Mar Beerbohbm. Done inte types and — ee 
Printed for ohn Bane, at the Wapside Press 3a : Another Impression, | 1897 | 
Springfield, Mags., in Movember, m dece re vi, 


id ends the Cale of Che Wappp Wppocrite, 
bp Mar Deerbobm. Done inte tppes and 
Printed for Tobn Bane, at the Wapside Press 
Springfield, Mass., in Movember, m dece re vi, 


3b : Another Impression, | 1897? | 


e ends the Cale of Che Wappp Hypocrite, 

bp Mar Beerbobm. Printed for Tobn Lane at = 
at the Wapside Bepartment of Che Aniversity 3¢ : Another Impression, se 
Press, Cambridge, Mags., in Tanuarp, memiv 


Pate | 
COLOPHONS OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS OF The Happy Hypocrite, ARRANGED 
CHRONOLOGICALLY 
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3d 
Another impression. 


Title-page: . . . BEERBOHM / John Lane Company / NEW YORK MDCCCCVI 
/ John Lane, London / The Bodley Head [no rubrication] 


No colophon. 
[1], 3°, 5°, 7°; 32 leaves. Pp: blank leaf, [i-ii], [1]-[53], 3 blank leaves. 


Preliminaries: ‘CopyricuHt, 1896 / By Jonn Lane / Copyricut, 1906 / BY JoHN 
Lane Company’, [2]. 


6 15/16 x 5¥% in. Dark green cloth, gold-stamped on front with same design as 
3h. Edges cut. 


Copy: G. 


ze 


The Happy Hypocrite / A FAIRY TALE FOR TIRED MEN / BY / MAX 
BEERBOHM / JOHN LANE COMPANY / NEW YORK / JOHN LANE, 
LONDON / THE BODLEY HEAD / MCMXV 


Another edition. 


[1-4] °; 32 leaves. Pp.: blank leaf, [i-ii], [1]-[54], 3 blank leaves. 

Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; publisher’s advertisement, [ii]; title-page, [1]; ‘Copy- 
RIGHT, 1896 / BY JoHN Lane / Copyricut, 1906 / By Joun Lane Company’, [2]. 
7% x 4 7/16 in. Red cloth. 


Presumably printed in the United States. 
Copy: H. 

3f 
[Within a decorative title compartment in black and brown, signed ‘George 
Sheringham 1914’:] THE / HAPPY HYPOCRITE / BY / MAX BEER- 
BOHM / ILLUSTRATED BY / GEORGE SHERINGHAM / LONDON / 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD / NEW YORK: THE JOHN LANE 
Company [1918] 


Another edition. 
[A]*, B-I*; 36 leaves. Pp.: [1]-[72]; frontispiece and 23 illustrations. 
Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; list of author’s works, [2]; frontispiece; title-page, 


[3]; blank, [4]; note, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo / 1915’, [5]; blank, [6]; list of illustra- 
tions, 7-8; half-title, [9]; blank, [10]. 


Illustrations (including frontispiece) in color and each with tissue guard sheet. 


10% x 7% in. Cream-colored cloth, stamped in gold and colors on front and in 
gold on spine. Decorative end-papers. Top edges cut and stained blue; other edges 


uncut. 
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This edition was evidently delayed by the war. The title-page border is dated 1914, 
and the author’s note 1915. However, The English Catalogue of Books records 
the publication as of November 1918 and the Cumulative Book Index as of 19109. 
John Lane’s New York, 1919, edition (3h) contains an advertisement for this illus- 
trated edition which reads as if the publication was current. 


Copy: G. 


38 


Another issue. 
Fifty copies printed on Japan paper. 
Not seen; cf. American Book Prices Current for 1923 and Complete Catalogue of the 
Library of Jobn Quinn (New York, 1924), lL, 39 (No. 377). 
3h 


The Happy Hypocrite / A FAIRY TALE FOR TIRED MEN / BY / MAX 
BEERBOHM / Aurtuor or / “Zuterka Dosson,” “More,” etc. / NEW YORK 
/ JOHN LANE COMPANY / MCMXIX 


Another edition. 
[1-4]*; 32 leaves. Pp.: [1]-63. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; publisher’s advertisement, [2]; title-page, [3]; ‘Copy- 
RIGHT, 1896 / By JoHN Lane / CopyricHt, 1906 / By Joun Lane Company’, [4]. 


7 3/16 x 4% in. Red cloth, gold-stamped on front with same design as for 3d. 
Edges cut. 


Copy: H. 


Another impression. 

Title-page: . . . MCMXXII 

Copy: Philadelphia Mercantile Library. 
3j 

Another impression. 


Title-page . . . etc. / [publisher’s device] / NEW YORK / DODD, MEAD & 
COMPANY / 1924 


Preliminaries: title-page, [1]; ‘Copyricut, 1896 / By Dopp, Mean & Company / 
Copyricut, 1906 / sy Dopp, Meap & Company / Printep in U. S. A.’, [2]; half- 
title, [3]; blank, [4]. 


Dark green cloth. 
Copy: G. 
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3k 
Another impression. 
Title-page: . . . 1927 
Copy: Oberlin College Library. 


Another impression. 


Title-page: . . . 1931 
Copy: Boston Public Library. 


3m 


[Within a double border of rules:}] THE / HAPPY HYPOCRITE / A 
FAIRY TALE FOR TIRED / MEN / BY MAX BEERBOHM / [three orna- 


ments] / [double rules] / [double rules] / JOHN LANE THE BODLEY 
HEAD LTD. [London, 1924] 


Another edition. 
[A]*, B-E’, F*; 42 leaves. Pp.: [1]-[80], [1-4]; frontispiece. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; list of author’s works, [2]; frontispiece, in color; 
title-page, [3]; ‘Published Sq. 16mo April 1897 / Reprinted . . December 1897 / 
Reprinted . . February 1904 / Reprinted . . May 1908 / Reprinted . . May 1913 / 
Cr. 4to Illus. Edition October 1918 / Cr. 8vo Edition . December 1919 / Reprinted 
. . February 1922 / Reprinted .. August 1924 / Made and Printed in Great 
Britain / by Turnbull & Spears, Edinburgh’, [4]; half-title, [5]; blank, [6]. 


The two leaves of F are publisher’s advertisements. 


7% x 5 in. Gray-blue cloth, blind-stamped on front and gold-stamped on spine. 
Top edges cut and stained green; other edges uncut. In printed dust cover. 


Copy: Yale University Library. 


3n 
Another impression. 
Preliminaries: ‘ . . . Reprinted . . July 1928’, [4]. 
Copy: G. 

30 


LITTLE BLUE BOOK NO. 595 / Edited by E. Haldeman-Julius / The Happy 


Hypocrite / Max Beerbohm / HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY / 
GIRARD, KANSAS [1924] 


Another edition. 


[ J"; 32 leaves; stapled. Pp.: [1]-64. 
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Preliminaries: title-page, [1]; ‘Copyright, Dodd, Mead & Company. / (Published 
in This Series by Arrangement With / Dodd, Mead and Company)’, [2]. 


Pp. 61-64: publisher’s advertisements. 
5 x 3% in. Light gray-blue printed wrappers. Edges cut. 
Date of publication 16 October 1924, supplied by publisher in correspondence. 
Copy: G. 
3P 
A VARIETY OF THINGS... 
Cf. 27 (Volume X of the Collected Edition, containing The Happy Hypocrite). 


34 
The Bappp / Bppocrite / bp / Max Beerbohm / John Lane The Bodlep Bead 
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blank leaf. 
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7 1/16 x 5% in. Olive-green printed wrappers; ‘3 fr.’ on spine, between two orna- 
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Another issue. 
Preliminaries: ‘ . . . Exemprame N°. . .’, [2]. 


On Holland paper. 
7 7/16 x 5¥2 in. Without ‘3 fr.’ on spine; ornaments joined together. 


Copy: G (numbered 13). 


The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed by the translator: ‘to Reggie 
Turner son ami le traducteur M Boulestin’. 


A. E. GaLiatiIn 
L. M. Oxtver 


(To be continued) 
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William Penn 


MONG the manifold delights 
Ae the bibliographer, one cer- 
tain to set his pulse pounding 

and start a fine sweat upon his brow, 
is the discovery, in an important 
book, of both cancellans and can- 
cellandum; for such a happy piece of 
bygone carelessness enables him to 
see an author in the midst of chang- 
ing his mind, almost ‘to hear him cry, 
‘No, no, that isn’t what I want to say, 
but this!’ Now we know, or at least 
we are told often enough by the psy- 
chologists, that what a man refrains 
from saying is often, if it can be 
known, more illuminating than what 
he does say; and likewise, if we know 
how a writer expressed himself on 
the spur of the moment and how he 
later altered what he wrote proper- 
ante calamo, such knowledge not in- 
frequently casts a penetrating ray of 
light upon that writer’s character or 
upon some particular facet of the 
times in which he lived. By some 
binder’s fortunate error, one of 
William Penn’s changes of mind has 
been preserved to us in a unique con- 
junction of cancellans with cancellan- 
dum in the Harvard copy of his Some 
Account of the Province of Pennsil- 
vania, London, 1681, and it is my 
pleasant privilege here to describe it. 
Few debts in history have been dis- 
charged in as princely a fashion as 
that which subsisted between Charles 
II and Sir William Penn, father of 
the founder of Pennsylvania. Sir 
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William, a naval officer under Crom- 
well and after the restoration under 
Charles, had by sundry services put 
the crown in his debt to the amount 
of some £16,000. The recovery of 
such a sum in cash proving impracti- 
cable, Sir William sought the discharge 
of the debt by a grant of land in 
America; but having met with no 
success at the time of his death, he 
could do nothing but remind his son 
of the debt and of his suggestion for 
its liquidation. William Penn imme- 
diately took up the matter, and on 
1 June 1680 presented a petition to 
Charles, asking for a tract north of 
Maryland, bounded on the east by the 
Delaware, westward ‘as Maryland,’ 
and northward ‘as far as plantable.’ ? 
The petition was under consideration 
for nearly a year, but finally, on 4 
March 1681, Penn was given a charter 
whereby he was granted (with its 
northern boundary somewhat more 
definitely defined) what is now the 
state of Pennsylvania, a domain nearly 
as large as England itself. Thus, for 
the discharge of a debt of £16,000, 
Penn became one of the greatest pri- 
vate landowners in the world. But 
that great and good man did not look 
upon his magnificent acquisition with 
a pecuniary eye, and he did not re- 
gard it as primarily an addition to 
personal fortune. He was an idealist 

* Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal; a 


History, 1608-1903, ed. Howard M. Jenkins 
(Philadelphia, 1903), I, 199. 
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in politics and deeply religious. His 
grant represented for him the oppor- 
tunity to fulfil his desire to found a 
free commonwealth on liberal and 
humane principles and to provide a 
haven for the persecuted followers of 
his own religious faith, the Friends, 
or, as they are perhaps better known, 
the Quakers.? 

Penn had no sooner received his 
charter than he set about drawing up 
the pamphlet with which we are here 
concerned. Its purpose was to adver- 
tise the province and lay down terms 
for settlers, but from our point of 
view it is hardly less a contribution to 
English prose than a historical docu- 
ment. ‘Since (by the good providence 
of God),’ Penn begins, ‘a country in 
America is fallen to my lot, I thought 
it not less my duty than my honest 
interest to give some publick notice 
of it to the world, that those of our 
own, or other nations, that are in- 
clin’d to transport themselves or fami- 
lies beyond the seas, may find another 
country added to their choice, that if 
they shall happen to like the place, 
conditions and constitutions, {so far 
as the present infancy of things will 
allow us any prospect) they may, if 
they please, fix with me in the prov- 
ince hereafter describ’d.’ He pro- 
ceeds, by way of preface, to advance 
a number of cogent arguments against 
the common objections to colonies 
and colonization in general. One of 
these arguments, with an example 
taken from an industry which in our 
day has developed far beyond the 
wildest dream of any seventeenth- 
century mind, is worth quoting. 

*See the introduction to the text of 
Penn’s Some Account as reprinted in Nar- 
ratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New 


Jersey and Delaware, 1630-1707, ed. Albert 
C. Myers (New York, 1912), pp. 199-201. 
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‘Those that go into a foreign planta- 
tion,’ he says, ‘their industry there is 
worth more than if they stay’d at 
home, the product of their labour be- 
ing in commodities of a superiour na- 
ture to those of this country. For in- 
stance; what is an improved acre in 
Jamaica or Barbadoes worth to an im- 
proved acre in England? We know 
tis threetimes the value, and the 
product of it comes for England, and 
is usually paid for in English growth 
and manufacture. Nay, Virginia 
shews that an ordinary industry in 
one man produces three thousand 
pound weight of tobacco and twenty 
barrels of corn yearly.... Let it 
also be remembred, that the three 
thousand weight of tobacco brings in 
three thousand two-pences by way of 
custom to the King, which makes 
twenty five pounds; an extraordinary 
profit.’ Extraordinary indeed, if one 
consider what taxes on three thousand 
pounds of tobacco bring into na- 
tional and state treasuries today! 
Penn next goes on to give ‘some- 
thing of the place.’ He describes the 
navigable rivers and harbors, the nat- 
ural resources of the country, its 
commodities and products, and the 
method of trading. But he prefers to 
understate. ‘I shall say little in its 
praise,’ he says, ‘to excite desires in 
any, whatever I could truly write as 
to the soil, air and water: this shall 
satisfie me, that by the blessing of 
God, and the honesty and industry of 
man, it may be a good and fruitful 
land.’ So far as political organization 
is concerned, the people and gov- 
ernor are to have a legislative power; 
the rights and freedoms of England 
(‘the best and largest in Europe’) are 
to be in force; and ‘what laws we 
please’ may be enacted ‘for the good 
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prosperity and security of the said 
province,’ save any against allegiance 
to England. 

Following a brief set of ‘conditions’ 
for his settlers, to which we shall re- 
turn later, Penn’s list of ‘persons that 
providence seems to have most fitted 
for plantations’ provides a fine foot- 
note to social conditions in England 
during the seventeenth century as 
well as indicating Penn’s own ideas of 
the types best suited to people his 
ideal commonwealth. He first men- 
tions farmers, laborers, and craftsmen 
of all sorts, ‘where they may be 
spared or are low in the world: and 
as they shall want no encouragement, 
so their labour is worth more there 
than here, and there provision 
cheaper.’ Scientific and inventive 
minds are also to be welcomed, for ‘a 
plantation seems a fit place for those 
ingenious spirits that being low in the 
world, are much clogg’d and op- 
press’d about a livelyhood, for the 
means of subsisting being easie there, 
they may have time and opportunity 
to gratify their inclinations, and 
thereby improve science and help 
nurseries of people.’ Penn also holds 
forth a solution for the old problem 
of younger sons. ‘A fourth sort of 
men to whom a plantation would 
be proper, takes in those that are 
younger brothers of small inherit- 
ances; yet because they would live in 
sight of their kindred in some propor- 
tion to their quality, and can’t do it 
without a labour that looks like farm- 
ing, their condition is too strait for 
them; and if married, their children 
are often too numerous for the estate, 
and are frequently bred up to no 
trades, but are a kind of hangers on or 
retainers to the elder brothers table 
and charity: which is a mischief, as 
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in it self to be lamented, so here to be 
remedied.’ And finally, like others 
before him, Penn comes to the philos- 
ophers. ‘Lastly, there are another sort 
of persons, not only fit for, but neces- 
sary in plantations, and that is, men 
of universal spirits, that have an eye 
to the good of posterity, and that 
both understand and delight to pro- 
mote good discipline and just govern- 
ment among a plain and well intend- 
ing people; such persons may find 
room in colonies for their good coun- 
sel and contrivance, who are shut out 
from being of much use or service to 
great nations under settl’d customs: 
these men deserve much esteem, and 
would be hearken’d to. Doubtless 
twas this . . . that put some of the 
famous Greeks and Romans upon 
transplanting and regulating colonies 
of people in divers parts of the world; 
whose names, for giving so great 
proof of their wisdom, virtue, labour 
and constancy, are with justice hon- 
ourably delivered down by story to 
the praise of our own times; though 
the world, after all its higher pre- 
tences of religion, barbarously errs 
from their excellent example.’ Penn’s 
own name has long since been added 
to the roster of those great colonizers 
of the world he so admirably de- 
scribes as ‘honourably delivered down 
by story to the praise of our own 
times.’ 

Penn is careful, in describing ‘the 
journey and it’s appurtenances, and 
what is to be done there at first com- 
ing,’ not to excite any expectation 
that it will be to a full-blown Utopia 
that his prospective settlers sail. ‘Be- 
cause I know how much people are 
apt to fancy things beyond what they 
are,’ he warns, ‘and that immagina- 
tions are great flatterers of the minds 
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of men; to the end that none may de- 
lude themselves, with an expectation 
of an immediate amendment of their 
conditions, so soon as it shall please 
God they arrive there; I would have 
them understand, that they must look 
for a winter before a summer comes; 
and they must be willing to be two or 
three years without some of the con- 
veniences they enjoy at home.’ But 
he is careful to add that the ship that 
transports his voyagers need not be 
looked upon as another Mayflower: 
‘And yet I must needs say that Amer- 
ica is another thing then it was at the 
first plantation of Virginia and New- 
England.’ 

After giving an abstract of the 
patent granted him by the King, 
whereby the land is to be Penn’s ‘to 
have and to hold to the only behoof 
of the said William Penn his heirs and 
assigns for ever to be holden of us as 
of our castle of Windsor in free and 
common soccage paying only two 
beaver skins yearly,’ Penn ends his 
pamphlet with an often-quoted and 
justly famous paragraph: “To con- 
clude, I desire all my dear country- 
folks, who may be inclin’d to go into 
those parts, to consider seriously the 
premises, as well the present incon- 
veniences, as future ease and plenty, 
that so none may move rashly or from 
a fickle but solid mind, having above 
all things, an eye to the providence of 
God, in the disposal of themselves. 
And I would further advise all such 
at least, to have the permission, if not 
the good liking of their near relations, 
for that is both natural, and a duty 
incumbent upon all; and by this 
means will natural affection be pre- 
served, and a friendly and profitable 
correspondence be maintained be- 
tween them. In all which I beseech 
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Almighty God to direct us, that his 
blessing may attend our honest en- 
deavour and then the consequence of 
all our undertaking will turn to the 
glory of his great name, and the true 
happinesss of us and our posterity. 
Amen.’ 

This, then, is a brief digest of the 
contents of Penn’s ten-page pamphlet 
describing his province. The Har- 
vard copy, acquired by purchase on 
7 January 1848, has long been known 
to be imperfect; it lacks pages 3-4, 
but contains two sets of pages 5-6. 
Brief examination reveals that this im- 
perfection results from the wrong 
leaf (Bi rather than Bz) having been 
cancelled and the cancellandum pre- 
served along with the cancellans. 
The catchword on the recto of the 
first leaf containing pages 5-6 in the 
Harvard copy is ‘that,’ of the second, 
‘And.’ Of the ten copies recorded in 
America,® besides that at Harvard, in- 
quiry has shown that all have page 5 
with catchword ‘And.’ Thus the first 
leaf in the Harvard copy is the can- 
cellandum, the second the cancellans. 

Why was this first leaf cancelled? 

The greater part of page 5 contains 
the end of Penn’s description of the 
country and its political organization. 
There is no variation between the 
two leaves in the text of this section, 
and the setting is the same. There 
follow, however, on the rest of page 5 
and on half of page 6, the ‘conditions’ 


*There are copies in the John Carter 
Brown Library, the Chapin Lib of 
Williams College, the New York Public 
Library, the Quaker Collection of Haver- 
ford College, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, the Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan, the N Li- 
brary, the Huntington Library, the Clark 
Memorial Library of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and in the private collection of Mr 
H. F. du Pont, Winterthur, Delaware. 
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which Penn lays down for his pro- 
spective settlers, and it now appears 
that he stopped the press to make 
some highly interesting alterations in 
the text of these as originally sent to 
the printer. To acquaint the reader 
with what Penn’s conditions were, I 
here quote in full the text of this sec- 
tion as contained on the cancellans, 
ie. the text as it is generally known: 


My conditions will relate to three 
sorts of people: 1st. Those that will 
buy: 2zdly. Those that take up land 
upon rent: 3dly. Servants. To the first, 
the shares I sell shall be certain as to 
number of acres; that is to say, every 
one shall contain five thousand acres, 
free from any Indian incumbrance, the 
price a hundred pounds, and for the 
quit-rent but one English shilling or the 
value of it yearly for a hundred acres; 
and the said quit-rent not to begin to be 
paid till 1684. To the second sort, that 
take up land upon rent, they shall have 
liberty so to do, paying yearly one peny 
per acre, not exceeding two hundred 
acres. To the third sort, to wit, servants 
that are carried over, fifty acres shall be 
allowed to the master for every head, 
and fifty acres to every servant when 
their time is expired. And because some 
engage with me that may not be dis- 
posed to go, it were very advisable for 
every three adventurers to send an over- 
seer with their servants, which would 
well pay the cost. 

The divident may be thus; if the per- 
sons concern’d please, a tract of land 
shall be survey’d; say fifty thousand 
acres to a hundred adventurers; in 
which some of the best shall be set out 
for towns or cities; and there shall be so 
much ground allotted to each in those 
towns as may maintain some cattel and 
produce some corn; then the remainder 
of the fifty thousand acres shall be 
shar’d among the said adventurerers [sic] 
(casting up the barren for commons, 
and allowing for the same) whereby 
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every adventurer will have a consider- 
able quantity of land together; likewise 
every one a proportion by a navigable 
river, and then backward into the coun- 
try. The manner of divident I shall not 
be strict in; we can but speak roughly of 
the matter here; but let men skilful in 
plantations be consulted, and I shall 
leave it to the majority of votes among 
the adventurers when it shall please God 
we come there, how to fix it to their 
own content. 


Turning now to the cancellandum, 
we find among the minor alterations 
that instead of referring to ‘the shares 
I sell’ to those that buy land, Penn 
originally wrote ‘the lots I make.’ 
This is a simple correction, made ob- 
viously in the interest of clarity and 
to make the construction a parallel 
one of buying and selling. Penn orig- 
inally advised every three ‘proprie- 
tors’ rather than ‘adventurers’ to send 
an overseer with their servants; the 
proposal for ‘fifty thousand acres’ to 
be surveyed for every hundred ad- 
venturers was originally for only 
forty thousand (again a simple cor- 
rection, since each share was to con- 
tain five thousand acres); and the land 
remaining after some of the best had 
been set out for towns or cities was 
originally to be shared ‘by lot.’ These 
alterations are of no great interest or 
importance, but are noted for the sake 
of completeness. 

In speaking of servants towards the 
end of the first paragraph of this sec- 
tion, however, instead of the bald and 
straight-forward statement already 
quoted, Penn originally wrote this: 
‘To the third sort, to wit, servants 
that are carried over they shall have 
fifty acres after their time is expired: 
for I think it an unconscionable thing 
that those who are able to pay the 
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passage of ten servants should take up 
five hundred acres on that account, 
and make the poor men work like 
slaves, and when their four years are 
out, to keep the five hundred acres to 
themselves, and let them have none.’ 

Our first reaction to this sentence 
is, ‘How typical of the man!’ But it is 
not hard to guess why Penn thought 
better of his forceful way of express- 
ing his private sentiments and decided 
to strike it out. Prospective buyers in 
the wealthy stratum of society were 
naturally the men whose interest 
Penn most wanted to arouse by his 
pamphlet, and it would be they to 
whom his stricture on the treatment 
of servants would most aptly apply. 
He could therefore not risk offending 
any of this class who might entertain 
less humane ideas than his own, and 
since the wealthy are not infre- 
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quently sensitive on such points, Penn 
on second thought probably consid- 
ered it more prudent to avoid seeming 
to pass moral judgment on that par- 
ticular type of man’s inhumanity to 
man that expresses itself in some mas- 
ter-servant relationships—or did in 
the seventeenth century. The fact 
that Penn was a shrewd enough busi- 
ness man to realize that it would be 
better to change what he originally 
wrote does him no discredit, nor does 
it alter the fact that what he origi- 
nally wrote in this passage represents 
a tiny facet more than has hitherto 
been known of those broad and hu- 
mane principles we associate with his 
name. To be able to add even so small 
a measure to the stature of a great 
man by rescuing a single sentence 
from oblivion is a rare privilege. 
James E. Watsx 


Three Texts of “The Death of Queen Jane’ 


N the Harvard College Library 


there are three texts of “The 
Death of Queen Jane’ (No. 170 in 
Francis James Child’s The English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads)* which, 
although their existence has been 
known to ballad students for some 
time, have not been given latter-day 
publication. Two of them are printed 
copies which came to light after Child 
had finished his work; the third is 
from a manuscript which Child 
rejected. 
The earliest of the texts is from a 
chapbook in the Boswell collection, 
called The Caledonia Garland, with 


* (Boston, 1882-98), III, 372-376; V, 245 f. 


no printer or date but presumably of 
the late eighteenth century.” 


KING HENRY AND 
QUEEN JEANY. 

Queen Jeany was in labour six weeks & 
three days, 

Till the women were all weary, and fain 
would find ease, 

Go call me down K. Henry, go call him 
down, said she, 

Go call me down K. Henry and he will 


soon cure me. 


*Call number: *25274.2; Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 11. Listed as No. 1222 in the Catalogue 
of English and American Chap-books and 
Broadside Ballads in Harvard College Li- 
brary (Library of Harvard University, 
Bibliographical Contributions, No. 56; 
Cambridge, 1905). 
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King Henry came down and sat on her 
bed-side, 

What’s the matter with my fair lady? 
her eyes look so dead. 

My dearest King Henry grant one thing 
to me, 

Open up my left side and save my baby. 


They sent for many doctors their skill 
for to try, 

To come and see Queen Jeany and the 
way she did ly, 

There were Irish lamentations, and Eng- 
lish out-cry, 

When they came to see Q[.] Jeany and 
the way she did ly. 


They gave her strong cordials till she 
fell in a swoon, 

Then her left side was op’ned, and the 
baby was found, 

They gave her strong cordials till she 
fainted away, 

And her left side was opened that very 
same day. 


Come cry all my babes, come and cry 
children all, 

For the fair flow’r of Old England, will 
flourish no more. 

All in white hung the room where 
Queen Jeany did die, 

All in white hung the room where 
Queen Jeany did ly. 


All in black hung the kitchen, all in 
black hung the hall, 

All in black hung the dining-room, par- 
lour and all: 

There was six and six mourners, and six 
and six more, 

While gracious King Henry went weep- 
ing before. 


So black was the velvet, so white was 
the fans, 

So yellow was the torches they held in 
in their hands, 

Young Henry was christ’ned with no 
joy but much care, 

While gracious Queen Jeany lies cold 
in the clay. 
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The second is from another chap- 
book songster, simply entitled Four 
Excellent New Songs. It carries the 
imprint of J. Morren, Edinburgh, 
who worked in the early years of the 
nineteenth century.* 


THE DEATH OF QUEEN JEAN. 


Queen Jean who was in labour for six 
weeks and more, 

All the women tired and quite gave her 
o’er, 

O woman! O woman! O woman you 
be, 

Pray send for my mother to come and 
see me. 


Her mother was sent for and immedi- 
ately came 

And sat on the bed side along with 
Queen Jean, 

O mother! dear mother! my mother 
you be, 

Pray send for King Henry to come and 
see me. 


King Henry he came and the curtains 
drew by 

And said my dear Jean pray what would 
you say, 

King Henry! 
Henry you be, 

Pray send for the docter to come and 
see me. 


King Henry! King 


The docter was sent for and immedi- 
ately came 

An[d] sat on the bed side along with 
Queen Jean, 

O docter! dear docter! a docter you be, 


Pray open my right side, and save my 
"babes. 


He gave her a drink, and she fell in a 
swoon, 

He open(’}d her side and the babes they 
were found[,] 


*Call number: *25252.19; No. 22. This 
is No. 1300 in the Harvard Catalogue. 
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The babes they were christen’d without 
joy or mirth, 

And the flower of old England was laid 
in the earth. 


Black was the kitchen and black was the 


hall, 

And black were the ladies who attended 
them all, 

Black were their aprons and black were 
their fans 


And black were the gloves they wore on 
their hands. 


Six and six coaches and six more, 

And royal King Henry we[n]t mourn- 
ing before[,] 

With a clofa]k of black velvet hung 
down to his heels, 

And the flower of old England was laid 
in the ground[.] 


On several counts these two texts 
are of interest. They are as early as 
any known exemplars of the ballad 
except those in the Percy and Herd 
papers of about 1775 (Child 170, A 
and C,b). Being chapbooks, they sig- 


nify an intrusion of print into oral 
tradition at a time preceding most of 
our records of oral memory. They 
are full versions, not having suffered 
the losses of later texts. In their am- 
plitude as well as in particular fea- 
tures of phraseology and management 
of story, they are closely related to 
each other and to Child versions B, C, 
and D, and with the latter they seem 
to represent the ballad in its broadest 
narrative scope. 

These texts have also some unique 
features. The Boswell variant, in 
keeping the queen, Jane Seymour, in 
labor for six weeks and three days, 
combines the periods of six weeks 
and more or of three days for which 
she often suffers in the ballad. The 
apocryphal version of history which 
the ballad celebrates is here made 
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more fictional by the queen’s bearing 
‘young Henry’ instead of Edward VI, 
who is usually not named. The 
Morren version goes tradition one 
better and belatedly blesses Henry 
VIII not with one child but with 
‘babes.’ 

The third text was sent to Professor 
Child in 1881 or 1882 by Miss 
Margaret Reburn, then of New Al- 
bin, Iowa, but earlier of County 
Meath, Ireland.* 


Queen Jane was in labor for six weeks & 
more 

Till the doctors and midwives they all 
gave her o’er 

There went three and three maidens 
there went three & three more 

All seeking King Henry, his loss to 
deplore 

King Henry he came and he knelt by 
her bed 

What ails my sweet princess her eyes 
look so red 

Nor Leeches nor midwives grim death 
cannot stay 

And sweet Jane the Princess to the tomb 
is borne away 


The Reburn text is distinguished 
from all others both in brevity and in 
absence of characteristic features. 
Child did not use or even mention it 
among the versions he published of 
‘The Death of Queen Jane,’ nor did 
he make any notations about it on the 
manuscript. Presumably it would 
come under the observation he made 
on the wrapper enclosing Miss Re- 
burn’s communications: ‘Some of 
them quite suspicious.’ For Child’s 
taste her letters probably displayed 
too much reading among printed 
ballad collections and too great an 
enthusiasm for supplying him with 


“In the Child papers, *25241.47F; XVIII, 
32. 
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what she thought he wanted. She 
was pretty sure that her versions — 
some of them supposedly derived 
from her Irish background — had 
never been in print, and Child appar- 
ently agreed with her to this extent 
and more. She spoke of having ‘taken 
infinite pains in their arrangement,’ 
and perhaps the Queen Jane text is an 
instance of her pains. 

Her version looks like an abbrevi- 
ated rifacimento, with the narrative 
element decidedly curtailed. It lacks 
the ballad’s characteristic feature of 
the queen’s calling for someone — her 
mother, the king, or the doctor — to 
help her. It no sooner gets the story 
under way than it terminates it with a 
stoical couplet to the effect that the 
queen is unfortunately dead. As a 
story, it does not seem to know just 
what it is about. Yet such details as it 
does have, and the phraseology in 
which they are expressed, are almost 
all common to other versions. The 
‘three and three maidens . . . three 
and three more,’ for instance, while 
unique (and superfluous) as messen- 
gers to the king, are obviously a re- 
located variation of the ‘six and six’ 
mourners or coaches of the Boswell, 
Morren, and other versions. 
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So while the Reburn copy may be 
an incomplete patchwork, yet the 
patches are from the right cloth; and 
the incompleteness, though awk- 
wardly handled, may be due to for- 
getfulness as much as to clumsy arti- 
fice. And finally, this text is not alone 
in its loss or confusion of essential 
features of the story. Not only have 
some of Child’s later versions some- 
what simplified the narrative. In sev- 
eral more recently collected exem- 
plars, the personalities and situations 
of the ballad have been altered radi- 
cally—so that Queen Jane is just 
‘Jane,’ and she is merely ‘sick’ — and 
the conclusion has been lopped off.® 
The Reburn text, then, need not now 
be regarded as entirely spurious or 
wholly anomalous, even if it is not 
admitted to belong to the main lines 
of the tradition of the Queen Jane 
ballad. 


Branrorp P. Miiiar 


5See the Journal of the Folk-Song Soci- 
ety, IL (1905-06), 221; Bulletin of the Folk 
Song Society of the Northeast, No. 2 
(1931), p. 7, where Phillips Barry observes 
similarities in phraseology to the Morren 
text; Dorothy Scarborough, A Song 
Catcher in Southern Mountains (New 
York, 1937), p. 254. 


The Library of the Harvard College Observatory 


[ Phillips Library of the 
Harvard College Observa- 
tory is one of the most exten- 
sive astronomical libraries in America. 
It has complete sets of almost all the 
important serial publications in its 
field, whence other institutions make 
liberal use of its facilities on inter- 


library loan. Yet ever since its incep- 
tion it has struggled against the adver- 
sities of lack of funds and lack of 
space. Almost a century ago, Robert 
C. Winthrop, Chairman of the Visit- 
ing Committee appointed by the 
Overseers of Harvard University to 
examine the Observatory, wrote in his 
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(on the whole, laudatory) report for 
1854-55: 


Your Committee, however, were deeply 
impressed with the desirableness of an- 
other improvement, which the present 
report of the Director does not allude 
to. The library of the Observatory is 
sadly in want of a well-arranged and 
suitably furnished apartment. There is 
an excellent vacant room in the build- 
ing, originally intended for the purpose, 
but which has never yet been prepared 
for occupation. The books belonging 
to the institution are therefore scattered 
about in different parts of the building, 
and some of them beyond the reach of 
those who may require them for con- 
sultation. Valuable donations have been 
received from foreign observatories and 
foreign governments during the past 
year, of which a catalogue is subjoined. 
Among others, a rare collection of as- 
tronomical works, in twenty-six vol- 
umes folio, has been received from 
Prussia. But they find no fit shelves for 
arrangement and display. Your Com- 
mittee are unanimously of opinion, that 
this want ought to be supplied without 
further delay. And they are of opinion, 
that such a provision is not only due to 
the convenience and credit of the insti- 
tution, but eminently due also to the 
memory of the youthful benefactor by 
whose munificent bequest the library 
was founded, and by whose name it has 
been called. The other benefactors of 
the Observatory are already appropri- 
ately commemorated within its walls. 
At the side of the massive Sears Tower 
is fitly inscribed the name of its liberal 
and enlightened founder, and within 
reach of the great refractor may be seen 
a tablet bearing the names of all who 
contributed towards its purchase. But 
the name of the young Phillips is only 
to be found in the book-marks of a 
library which has no collected existence. 
A handsomely appointed apartment, in 
which all the books of the Observatory 
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should be arranged, and on the walls of 
which the name of the largest benefac- 
tor to the institution should have an 
honorable and conspicuous place, seems 
to your Committee to be demanded 
alike by every consideration of con- 
venience to the living and justice to the 
dead. Your Committee are unanimously 
of opinion, that such a provision might 
reasonably be made out of the interest 
annually accruing from the Phillips 
Fund, over and above the sum of five 
thousand dollars which is allowed to the 
support of the institution. 


With the exception of the refer- 
ence to the availability of an excel- 
lent room the implications of this re- 
port are as pungently applicable to- 
day as when it was written. True, the 
Observatory now has a large combi- 
nation library-lecture room, and the 
books in it are arranged according to 
a convenient classification system. 
But even when the new building was 
opened in 1932, it was too small to 
house more than half of the Observa- 
tory Library holdings; and the re- 
mainder continued to be scattered on 
any available shelves throughout 
three adjoining buildings. Now, with 
over 15,000 volumes, nearly 19,000 
pamphlets, and 6,000 star maps, the 
Observatory has scarcely five times 
the shelf space that was available at 
the time of the Civil War, when the 
crowded holdings numbered little 
over 1,000. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast 
between 1850 and 1950, apart from 
the greatly increased bulk of material 


and the correspondingly greater 
shortage of funds, is the fact that 


* Unless otherwise noted, quotations are 
from the Annual Reports of the Harvard 
College Observatory; for the years 
1855 the Reports are contained in Volume I 
of the Annals of the Observatory. 
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Phillips’ name in the early days was 
well known to all of the Observatory 
staff, while extremely few of the 
modern users of the library have any 
inkling of, or curiosity about, the 
original benefactor and why he en- 
dowed the Observatory. 

Edward Bromfield Phillips (1826?- 
1848) had been a classmate, Harvard 
1845, of George Phillips Bond (son 
of the first director and later his 
successor). Perhaps because of this 
friendship, Phillips was keenly inter- 
ested in astronomy, and upon his un- 
timely death the will of the young 
man revealed, in 1849, that he had left 
$100,000 to the Observatory ‘for and 
to be kept as a perpetual fund; the in- 
terest thereof to be annually applied 
for the payment of the salary of one 
or more astronomers at the Observa- 
tory at Cambridge; or for the pur- 
chase of instruments, or library, for 
the use of said Observatory, at the Di- 
rection of said Corporation. The said 


interest, when not annually expended, 
to be added to the capital sum, for 


the accumulation thereof.’ Josiah 
Quincy, reporting for the Visiting 
Committee for 1848-49, wrote, ‘In 
reference to this noble bequest, your 
Committee cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing their sense of obligation and 
respect for the memory of a young 
man who, in the prime of life, and 
with no other anticipation of coming 
casualties than those incident to a 
voyage to Europe, had the public 
spirit thus prospectively to lay the 
foundation for the ample supply of 
the essential and never-ceasing wants 
of this important institution, and who 
has thus placed his name high in the 
ranks of the great public benefactors 
of literature and science.’ It may be 
mentioned that the sum donated by 
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Phillips amounted to more than the 
aggregate of all subscriptions and 
contributions that had previously 
been made for the benefit of the Ob- 
servatory in the nine years since its 
inception, including the funds for the 
great refractor and the building, 
which for those days were consider- 
able. 

Prior to Phillips’ bequest, the Ob- 
servatory could claim little in the way 
of a library, except perhaps the pri- 
vate collection of the Bonds, to which 
the Report of the Visiting Committee 
for 1845-46 refers. On 19 May 1845, 
John Quincy Adams, Chairman of 
the Visiting Committee, had written 
to Josiah Quincy, President of Har- 
vard, suggesting that ‘a list of books, 
and of the periodical publications 
upon the subject of astronomy, in 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, or elsewhere, which 
Professor Pierce or Mr. Bond may 
deem necessary for the use of the 
Observatory, is requested of those 
gentlemen, with an estimate of the 
cost of procuring them, the periodi- 
cals speedily after their publication, 
and a suggestion of any mode of ob- 
taining them by correspondents in 
London, Paris, and elsewhere.’ But 
nothing more could be done until 
Phillips’ bequest relieved the Observ- 
atory ‘from the painful anxiety, 
which could not heretofore be to- 
tally suppressed, notwithstanding the 
known liberality of Bostonians, that 
the Observatory might, after the first 
excitement of novelty had subsided, 
be left to struggle with adversity.’ In 
1860, a room in the west wing of the 
Observatory (now the headquarters 
of the American Association of Vari- 
able Star Observers, whose McAteer 
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Library is housed there) was specifi- 
cally set aside for the Phillips Library. 
But lack of funds prevented its being 
properly furnished for some years. 
Meanwhile in 1851, on a visit to 
Europe, George Bond procured 
partly for the College and partly for 
the Observatory the valuable Jacobi 
mathematics library, of whose sale 
Bond had early information. Twen- 
ty-two titles of the Jacobi books are 
listed in the earliest extant catalogue 
(in manuscript) of the Phillips Li- 
brary. One of these is Kepler’s De 
stella nova, published in 1606, dealing 
with a star now thought to have been 
a supernova. Other titles included 
more of Kepler, Tycho Brahe, La- 
caille’s Traité d optique, and mathe- 
matical works. The same acquisition- 
book also lists 50 items bought from 
the Phillips Fund between 1852 and 
1858, one of which comprised thirty 
volumes of the Greenwich Observa- 
tions. 
In 1855 William Cranch Bond re- 
ported an ‘incident of importance to 
the welfare of the Observatory’ 
which was to have significant bearing 
on the growth of its library. Josiah 
Quincy, Jun., who died in 1775, had 
stated in his will that, should his son 
die before reaching the age of twen- 
ty-one, certain funds were to go to 
Harvard College. The son, as retired 
President of Harvard, felt it in keep- 
ing with the spirit of his father’s 
wishes to make part of his inheritance 
available to the Observatory. The 
funds thus established provided for 
the ‘publication of the astronomical 
observations of the principal observer 
in the Observatory at Cambridge.’ ? 
But the deed also indicated that in 


*Harvard Observatory Annals, VIII 
(1876), 9. 
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case any part of the income should 
not be expended for this purpose, it 
could be devoted to the purchase of 
apparatus or books. There is, how- 
ever, no record that any such lus 
ever did become available from the 
Quincy Funds. Besides the Phillips 
and the Quincy Funds, the only other 
endowment in the history of the Ob- 
servatory that specifically mentioned 
the library was left by John Rayner 
Edmands, volunteer librarian of the 
Phillips Library sometime between 
1880 and his death. in 1910. Since 
1917, however, French books on 
astronomy can be acquired through 
the Degrand Fund of the University 
Library. 

Among the duties of the Director 
of the Observatory, as listed in Vol- 
ume I of the Harvard Annals, it was 
stipulated that he should promote the 
exchange of Harvard publications 
with those of other observatories. 
Such exchange was foreseen materi- 
ally to aid in the development of the 
library, and in fact did become the 
most fruitful source of the library’s 
acquisitions. At the present time 
there are few observatories that can 
boast a more complete collection of 
astronomical serial publications than 
Harvard’s. On the other hand, funds 
for the purchase of treatises have al- 
ways been limited, and the Phillips 
Library is deficient in modern texts. 
To some extent this deficiency is 
compensated for by the departmental 
Tutorial Library, which is also housed 
in one of the Observatory buildings. 
This relatively small collection of 
some 330 treatises (as well as several 
hundred volumes of the more impor- 
tant professional astronomical jour- 
nals) contains most of the modern as- 
tronomical texts that are of value to 
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the graduate student. About a dozen 
new treatises are added to the Tu- 
torial Library yearly. Observatory 
staff members may consult this col- 
lection in situ, but the books may not 
be removed from the Tutorial Room 
(somewhat of a drawback for re- 
search workers). 

Even in the days when the Phillips 
bequest seemed huge, its funds, de- 
voted first to salaries and then to in- 
struments, could not cover all of the 
library needs. In 1861 William 
Mitchell, Chairman of the Visiting 
Committee, stressed the relative pov- 
erty of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory by the following comparison of 
budgets for ‘contingent expenses’ at 
various observatories: 


Greenwich $ 5,000 
Washington 5,000 
Cape 2,000 
Pulkova 17,000 * 
Dudley 1,500 
Harvard 200 


* This was probably a misprint for 
$1,700. 


The prestige Harvard won for itself, 
and its continuous growth on all 
fronts, were therefore multiply ad- 
mirable. The following year Mitchell 
commented that the Phillips Library, 
‘which promises to be at no distant 
day an extensive storehouse of sound 
learning, has received during the year 
many valuable additions and various 
scientific articles have been contrib- 
uted by our observers to periodicals 
and institutions of learning in this 
country and in Europe.’ Such prog- 
ress continued, and in 1864 the Di- 
rector’s Report acknowledged ‘the 
friendly offices of the Smithsonian 
Institution in forwarding many Eu- 
ropean publications free of expense, 
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except from Washington.’ These 
friendly services have continued to 
this day. 

A few figures indicating the steady 
growth of the library may be of in- 
terest. From the Directors’ annual 
Reports we find that there were 
nearly goo volumes in 1852. In 1876 
this had expanded to 1,820 bound vol- 
umes, 3,640 single pamphlets, and 555 
bound collections of pamphlets, as 
well as nearly 100 duplicate volumes 
and 800 uncatalogued volumes of ma- 
terial having only transitory interest. 
By 1900 there were 10,077 volumes 
and 16,206 pamphlets, while the 
grand total for 1920 was 57,216. This 
last is far in excess of the currently 
reported grand total of about 34,000. 
In 1938 the librarian revised the ap- 
parent total of over 70,000 drastically 
to a ‘recount’ of 28,500. This is pre- 
sumably to be attributed partly to the 
elimination of duplicate counts when 
more than one copy of any publica- 
tion was received, partly to binding 
numerous pamphlets on a common 
subject into a single volume, but 
mostly to the elimination from the 
library of the large mass of meteor- 
ological, geodetic, and other works 
no longer relevant to the work of 
the Astronomical Observatory. The 
smaller total thereafter represented 
only the size of the ‘working library,’ 
the other material gradually being 
distributed where it would be more 
useful. 

In its early years the Observatory 
carried out meteorological as well 
as astronomical observations. Hence 
its library required numerous me- 
teorological publications. When A. 
Lawrence Rotch in 1885 established 
his private meteorological observa- 
tory at Blue Hill, he collaborated 
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closely with Harvard, and upon his 
death in 1912 bequeathed the Meteor- 
ological Observatory to Harvard. 
Contrary to the expectations of either 
Rotch or E. C. Pickering, Director 
of the Astronomical Observatory, 
the Meteorological Observatory was 
placed under a separate administra- 
tion from the Astronomical. Meteor- 
ological results from Blue Hill never- 
theless continued to be published in 
the astronomical Annals through 
1927. In the course of time, as less 
need has been felt for the meteorologi- 
cal holdings of the library, most of 
them have been transferred to Blue 
Hill. 

Cataloguing the library holdings at 
the Observatory seems to have been 
done sporadically and never quite 
completely, because of ever present 
‘more pressing wants.’ Thus we find 
that a catalogue was ‘started’ about 
1865 but ‘time was wanting for the 
completion of the work.’* Later, 
Joseph Winlock (Director 1866-76) 
had a card catalogue prepared which 
was kept up to date so far as entering 
accessions was concerned, but -not as 
to classification. Consequently the 
catalogue was ‘of little value as a 
means of finding any book which 
might be wanted.’ As late as 1880 we 
find E. C. Pickering stating, “The 
press of other work has also pre- 
vented cataloguing the later additions 
to the Library, and marking the 
books so as to define their precise lo- 
cation. The Library, however, is not 
yet so large as to render this omission 
a serious inconvenience.’ Such slight 
inconveniences neglected in one dec- 
ade may well accumulate to major 
inconveniences in later years. It is 


*Harvard Observatory Annals, 


(1876), 45. 
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believed, however, that the current 
catalogues of the Phillips Library are 
essentially complete as to authors and 
serial publications; but owing always 
to more pressing duties and the possi- 
bility of employment of only a part- 
time untrained librarian, the subject 
indices have never been brought up 
to date. In the case of pamphlets and 
reprints, no attempt at all at an alpha- 
betical listing has been made. 

The Observatory’s serial holdings 
were painstakingly checked for the 
last edition of the Union List of Se- 
rials. Hence the availability of such 
publications is readily determined. 
The acquisition of treatises is re- 
ported to Widener for inclusion in its 
general card catalogue of books be- 
longing to the University. The con- 
tents of the ‘Vertical File’ — the re- 
prints and pamphlets — are, however, 
recorded only at the Observatory. 
They are catalogued simply by 
author, in the same alphabetical order 
in which the pamphlets themselves 
are arranged. While the deficiency of 
a subject-index greatly limits the use- 
fulness of the Vertical File, it is never- 
theless a great boon to the experi- 
enced research worker. 

Throughout Professor Pickering’s 
forty-two years as Director (1877- 
1919), his reports contained reiter- 
ated complaints on the inadequacy of 
the housing for the library. In 1899 
he pointed out that it should be in 
a fire-proof building, and that one 
‘like that containing the photographs 
could be constructed for about fif- 
teen thousand dollars. It would form 
a lasting memorial to a donor, with 
which his name would always be 
associated.’ The following year he 
deplored the fact that the library was 
still housed in a_half-century-old 
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wooden building: ‘It contains one of 
the finest astronomical libraries in the 
world and this is in constant danger 
of destruction by fire.’ These state- 
ments were repeated almost annually 
throughout the rest of his life; only 
by 1900 the estimated cost of a suit- 
able building (inclusive of other 
needs besides the library) had gone 
up to $100,000. Yet the only addition 
to the housing of the library that 
Pickering achieved was the construc- 
tion of the circular bookcase sur- 
rounding the pier of the 15-inch tele- 
scope, in what is known as the ‘Ro- 
tunda.’ This provided needed space 
for 2,500 volumes. The much desired 
new building, when it was opened in 
1932, was the achievement of the first 
ten years of Dr Shapley’s administra- 
tion. It was made possible as a conse- 
quence of a drive for general endow- 
ment of the Observatory, during 
which funds were made available 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Wyeth Bequest to the University, 
and friends of the Observatory. The 
new building (Building D) was de- 
signed primarily to house the Observ- 
atory’s unique library of half a million 
original astronomical photographs, 
long series of which extend back to 
1885, while a few historic forerunners 
date as early as 1850. The plate vault 
of four tiers was planned ultimately 
to house about a million photographic 
plates. 

Besides its plate vault the building 
has fourteen offices, two dark rooms, 
a lounge, and the combination li- 
brary-lecture room. The latter is a 
room approximately forty by fifty 
feet, with a balcony providing some 


*See Dorrit Hoffleit, Some Firsts in As- 
tronomical Photography (Cambridge, Har- 
vard College Observatory, 1950). 
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1,200 feet of shelf-space. The bal- 
cony holds nearly all of the purely 
astronomical publications: the observ- 
atory publications on one side, the 
journals on the other, and catalogues 
and treatises to the rear. Overflow of 
the longer series and duplicates are 
kept in the Rotunda and an adjacent 
room in the oldest building, Building 
A. On the main floor of the lecture 
room, bound volumes of general- 
science journals are arranged in alpha- 
betical order by country of publi- 
cation. The older volumes of such 
journals, for which space in Building 
D is lacking, are stored in various 
available places throughout the Ob- 
servatory —not necessarily in any 
apparently logical sequence. 

The library contains some 2,000 
volumes (treatises and serial publica- 
tions) in mathematics and physics. 
They are housed in a room in Build- 
ing C (adjoining Building D). Al- 
though most of the mathematics and 
physics treatises date prior to 1930, 
many of them are standard, more or 
less ‘timeless’ texts. These books 
suffer from the antiquity of their 
housing, the old shelves having out- 
lived their stability. 

Somewhat over one hundred books 
belonging to the Phillips Library are 
considered too valuable to be kept on 
the open shelves of the library proper. 
They are deposited in the “Treasure 
Room’ of the Observatory (the Di- 
rector’s office). These are for the 
most part early works, many of them 
having been printed before 1700. The 
following are the titles of the ones 
printed before 1600: 


Claudius Ptolemaeus, Almagestum, seu 
magnae constructionis mathematicae 
opus plane divinum, tr. Georgius Trape- 
zuntius, Venice, 1528 (2 copies) 
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Claudius Prolemaeus, MeydAns ovvrdgews 
f:Br. If, comm. Theon Alexandrinus, 
ed. Simon Grynaeus (1493-1541), Basel, 
1538 


Siculus Flaccus, Julius Frontinus, etc., 
De agrorum conditionibus @ constitu- 
tionibus limitum, ed. Pierre Galland and 
Adrien Turnébe, Paris, 1554 


Thurecensis physici . . . de cometis 
tractatus, ed. Guglielmo Grataroli, Basel, 
1556 (a new edition of the De cometis, 
Beromiinster, 1472, attributed to Conra- 
dus Turicensis, Eberhard Schleusinger, 
or Konrad Heingarter) 


Alessandro Piccolomini, Della sfera del 
mondo libri quattro, Venice, 1561 (in- 
cludes also Delle stelle fisse libro uno, 
1561) 


Giovanni Ferrerio (fi. 1528-1544), La 
vera significazione della cometa, contro 
la oppenione di tutti gli astrologi, Flor- 
ence, 1577 


Paul Fabricius, ludicium de cometa, qui 
... M. D. LXXVII. . . . Viennae con- 
spectus est, Vienna, [1578] 


Cornelius Gemma, De prodigiosa specie, 
naturaq. cometae, qui nobis effulsit . . . 
1577 apodeixis tum physica tum mathe- 
matica, Antwerp, 1578 


Andreas Nolthius, Observatio, und 
Beschreibung des Cometen welcher im 
Novembri und Decembri des 77. und 
noch im Januario dieses 78. Jbarss er- 
schienen, Erfurt, [1578] (2 copies) 


Mario Vergeri, Nuovo giudicio sopra la 
meravigliosa cometa veduta in Mantova 
... M. D. LXXVII, Mantua, 1578 


Thomas Erastus, Andreas Dudith, Mar- 
cello Squarcialupi, and Simon Grynaeus 
(1539-1582), De cometis dissertationes 
novae, Basel, 1580 (2 parts) 


Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574), De 
eorum qui cometae appellantur .. . 
disputatio et narratio, Leipzig, 1582 
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Alessandro Piccolomini, La sfera del 
mondo ... accresciuta...4a sei libri, 
Venice, 1595 (includes also De le stelle 
fisse libro uno, 1595) 


Besides the books belonging to the 
Phillips Library in Cambridge, each 
of the Observatory’s branch stations 
is building up its own reference li- 
brary. In 1891 Pickering called atten- 
tion in his Annual Report to such a 
need for the Southern Station, then 
at Arequipa, Peru, since 1927 at 
Bloemfontein, South Africa. The 
Station now has some 3,000 volumes, 
most of them bound periodicals. Oak 
Ridge, near the town of Harvard, 
Massachusetts, has its Seagrave Col- 
lection and technical publications 
amounting to several hundreds of 
volumes. In 1934 Frank E. Seagrave, 
amateur astronomer at Providence, 
Rhode Island, left his astronomical 
collection of about 160 technical as 
well as popular volumes to a friend. 
Upon the friend’s death, a well- 
wisher of Harvard Observatory, who 
asked that his name not be revealed, 
bought the collection and donated it 
to Harvard on 5 October 1936, speci- 
fying that it be kept at Oak Ridge 
Station and be known as the Frank E. 
Seagrave Collection. At Boulder, 
Colorado, there is the small nucleus 
of an astronomical library, serving 
also the Climax, Colorado, and Sacra- 
mento Peak, New Mexico, Stations; 
and the meteor observers at Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, have also put 
in their bids for Cambridge dupli- 
cates. 

In general, duplicate material at 
Cambridge is sent to one or other of 
the observing stations, depending on 
their various needs. At Bloemfontein, 
interest centers on the photography 
of the southern sky in general. It is 
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therefore desirable for its library to 
include material on all phases of as- 
tronomy. Likewise at Oak Ridge 
there is no restriction on the subject 
matter studied in the northern skies. 
On the other hand, the proximity of 
Oak Ridge to Cambridge (about 
thirty road miles) and the fact that 
most of the observers commute from 
Cambridge each evening, makes it 
less essential for the Oak Ridge Col- 
lection to be given priority on all 
duplicates. At Boulder the emphasis 
is on solar research. Since the group 
of research workers there is very ac- 
tive, highly specialized, and isolated 
from Cambridge, it is occasionally 
more important for first copies of 
some publications in the field to be 
sent to Boulder than retained in 
Cambridge. 

Two other collections associated 
with but not belonging to the Ob- 
servatory are housed there. A small 
collection of 150 popular astronomi- 
cal volumes belongs to the Bond As- 
tronomical Club. This club, founded 
under Dr Shapley’s leadership in 
1924, consists of a group of Greater 
Boston laymen interested in astron- 
omy, who gather at the Observatory 
once a month throughout the aca- 
demic year. 

The other collection is the Charles 
McAteer Library of the American 
Association of Variable Star Observ- 
ers, whose holdings number over 600 
titles exclusive of pamphlets and re- 
prints. The AAVSO, as it is called, 
is in reality an international organiza- 
tion, started under E. C. Pickering for 
furthering stronger, more effective 
cooperation between the amateur and 
professional astronomers interested in 
variable stars and related topics. The 
library of the Association is at the 
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service of all of the members as well 
as the Observatory staff. The hold- 
ings of the McAteer Library relate 
primarily to variable stars, but there 
are also many volumes of general as- 
tronomical interest. 

For the sake of completeness, men- 
tion should be made of the astro- 
nomical collections in the University 
over which the Observatory does not 
have jurisdiction. These owe much 
to the late Professor Robert Wheeler 
Willson (1853-1922), who in 1891 
became the first instructor in astron- 
omy courses at Harvard. Earlier, the 
only astronomy taught was a part of 
the course in spherical trigonometry 
in the mathematics department. The 
Observatory at that time was purely 
a research institution, where teach- 
ing played but a very minor role until 
Dr Shapley developed the graduate 
school department in the nineteen- 
twenties. It was through the efforts 
of Willson that the Astronomical 
Laboratory on Jarvis Street was es- 
tablished in 1903 for undergraduate 
teaching.’ There a students’ library 
amounting to 1,500 volumes (includ- 
ing duplicates) accumulated. In the 
summer of 1950, however, bowing to 
the physical age of its wooden build- 
ing and the encroachment of the new 
Graduate Center buildings, the Lab- 
oratory moved to Byerly Hall, Rad- 
cliffe, where its books and equipment 
are accessible to both Harvard and 
Radcliffe students. At Widener the 
students also have access to a miscel- 
laneous astronomical collection of 
nearly 2,400 books. 

Professor Willson had been much 
interested in the history of astron- 


* Harlan T. Stetson, Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
LX (1925), 658. 
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omy, and had acquired many valuable 
and rare books. Of these, about 125 
(chiefly before 1750) were given to 
Harvard by his widow in 1927, and 
of these many are now housed in 
Houghton. Perhaps the most pre- 
cious item is a copy of Galileo’s Dia- 
logo, 1632, inscribed by the author. 
(The Willson Collection, although it 
is generally referred to as such by 
Harvard historians of science, has not 
been kept together as a separate col- 
lection at the University. It is to be 
hoped that an article treating the 
Willson books in some detail may 
some day be prepared.) 
Summarizing, the Harvard Observ- 
atory with its various observing sta- 
tions and affiliated societies, the labor- 
atory and tutorial libraries, and the 
astronomy sections in Widener and 
Houghton together total in the neigh- 
borhood of 42,000 volumes or pam- 
phlets on astronomy and closely re- 
lated topics. This aggregate material 
is distributed so that each of the 
various collections is intended best to 
serve some one group: the profes- 
sional research worker (the Phillips 
Library), the graduate student (the 
Tutorial Library), the undergradu- 
ate (Widener and the Astronomical 
Laboratory), the amateur astronomer 
who wishes to make observations 
of value to the professional (the 
McAteer Library of the AAVSO), 
and the layman friend of the Observ- 
atory (the Bond Astronomical Club). 
While some deficiencies in the or- 
ganization or content in the various 
parts are inevitable, the aggregate 
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leaves but few omissions of scholas- 
tically vital material in the field of as- 
tronomy. As an indication of this, it 
may be noted that requests for inter- 
library loan (aside from Harvard 
inter-departmental loans) come much 
more frequently to than from the 
Phillips Library. 

Available figures for a comparison 
of the size of the Phillips Library with 
the libraries of other American ob- 
servatories indicate that those of the 
larger institutions are of like astro- 
nomical content. The United States 
Naval Observatory probably has the 
largest total holdings, which, however, 
include a high percentage of mathe- 
matical works. As early as 1929 it had 
34,653 bound volumes,® and the sub- 
sequent annual acquisitions have aver- 
aged several hundred. The total of 
15,000 bound volumes in the Phillips 
Library is of the same order as the 
17,000 or 18,000 volumes of a similar 
nature (i.e. exclusive of reprints and 
pamphlets) recorded at Mount Wilson 
Observatory,” and the nearly 19,000 
each at the Lick® and Yerkes® Ob- 
servatories. 


Dorrit Horr.eir 


* Annual Report of the Naval Observa- ~ 
tory for the Fiscal Year 1929 (Washington, 
D. C., 1929). 

"Elizabeth Connor, Publications of the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific, LXIl 
(1950), 98. 

® The Lick Observatory of the University 
of California, a Brief Descriptive Account 
Prepared at the Observatory, 11th ed. (Berke- 
ley, 1947), p- 1. 

® Private communication from the Librar- 
ian, Marguerite Van Biesbrock: 18,841 bound 
volumes, 5,490 unbound. 
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The Creation of a Cataloguing Economy: 
The Typing Section of the Widener Library 


S part of its basic function, a 
A Bae should make promptly 
available to its public the titles 
flowing into it by purchase, gift, and 
exchange. Yet at Harvard, as in most 
libraries, funds to pay for the neces- 
sary cataloguing are—and always 
have been—limited. The use of 
short forms of cataloguing rather 
than bibliographically complete vari- 
eties has helped the library to meet its 
obligations. In addition, as clean-cut 
a division as possible has been made 
between the work of professional cat- 
aloguers and non-professional assist- 
ants, and a large part of the work that 
precedes final approval of catalogue 
cards has been assigned to the latter 
group, much of it to the typing sec- 
tion of the catalogue department. 
The origin and development of this 
section seems to be worth recording 
as a study, literally speaking, in li- 
brary economy. 
The typewriter was not considered 
a useful tool in Harvard cataloguing 
until some years after it had been 
widely adopted in business offices. A 
machine had been introduced in the 
library as early as 1892, when ‘two of 
the cataloguers gave half of each day 
to cataloguing titles prepared by 
themselves and by two others.’ But 
the letters had a blurred appearance 
because of the glazed surface and 
stiffness of the catalogue cards and, 
as William Coolidge Lane, then As- 
sistant Librarian and later Librarian, 
reported the experiment, ‘the gain in 
time of writing’ was ‘just about offset 


by the additional slip’ that was ‘writ- 
ten to begin with, and the additional 
time in revising.’ Consequently the 
typewriter was abandoned in April, 
1893.1 

It is now clear why the experiment 
failed. The typists were poorly 
trained, the card-stock was not adap- 
ted to this new use, the typing in- 
volved simply an additional step in 
the cataloguing, and, no doubt, the 
machines worked less well than do 
those of the present day. 

It is significant that highly-trained 
cataloguers were then unknown, and 
that there was little differentiation of 
duties among the employees of the 
department. During the next twenty 
years, both specialization and the 
training of new cataloguers pro- 
ceeded rapidly. The typewriter, in 
the meantime, proved its usefulness 
in other parts of the library, and in 
1908 it was given another trial in the 
catalogue department. In his annual 
report for the succeeding year, T. 
Franklin Currier, Assistant Librarian 
in charge of that department, re- 
ported: ‘Early last fall I completed an 
investigation as to a suitable type- 
writer for card work and the Library 
finally purchased a Smith Premier. 
...I1 took the Smith Premier be- 
cause the card holder can by no possi- 
bility smooch the face of the card; 
the machine writes near the top and 

*Except where otherwise indicated, quo- 


tations are from the annual reports of the 
catalogue department of the Harvard Col- 


lege Library (manuscript and typescript), 
in the files of the aapestinent. si 
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sides of the card, though does not 
write on the very lowest line; it has 
some twelve more characters than 
most other makes—an important 
point in our polyglott work; the 
method of writing accents is good 
and the color shift convenient; it is 
not so rapid a machine (writing not 
visible) but extreme rapidity can 
probably never be attained in card 
work even by an expert writer. . 
At present we are typewriting a good 
portion of titles and this work should 
be increased in order to save the time 
of cataloguers and to _ introduce 
greater legibility of cards. As to the 
artistic appearance of any typewritten 
card the less said the better.’ 

One might raise an eyebrow at Mr 
Currier’s verb ‘to smooch,’ point out 
his underestimation of the speed pos- 
sible in typing cards, and disagree 
with his aesthetic reaction to typed 
cards, but his decision has undoubt- 
edly saved the university great sums 
of money and his choice of a ma- 
chine was so judicious that the same 
make was used almost exclusively for 
thirty years. , 

From 1909 the catalogue depart- 
ment was never without at least one 
typewriter, but the use of the ma- 
chines in the regular cataloguing was 
limited, largely because the cata- 
loguers resisted learning how to oper- 
ate them, and because the work of the 
department was not so specialized 
that any one person was given all re- 
sponsibility for typing. In a period of 
crisis, however, the machine proved 
its usefulness, as Mr Currier reported 
in describing preparations for moving 
into the Widener building in 1915. 
‘The period from 1911 to 1915 will 
be remembered as . . . hectic . . . 
In 1911 plans were initiated, looking 
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toward the reorganization of the card 
catalogues ... Over three million 
cards were handled and for the public 
catalogues alone more than a million 
new cards were prepared, of which 
about a half were newly typed by a 
group of typists pounding away for 
dear life during these busy months.’ ? 

By 1925 Mr Currier had evolved a 
system that made the typewriter an 
even more important tool of his de- 
partment. ‘Certain experiments,’ he 
reported at the end of the year, were 
made ‘toward economizing in the 
mechanical process of cataloguing. 
Books were looked up by the cata- 
loguers and brief notes made as to the 
form of entry and certain other de- 
tails of cataloguing. These notes 
were turned over to a typist (Miss 
Brown) who prepared an author 
card. The card was then placed in 
the book and edited by the cata- 
loguer .. . 

‘The work is still experimental, and 
has been taken up by Miss Baker. 
There is always a question as to how 
much preparation should be done, 
and this may differ in different classes 
of material. Where the person who 
finally forwards the work is not of 
the supervisor grade, it is probably 
wise to have the preliminary looking 
up made as simple as possible, perhaps 
reducing it only to the determination 
of the heading. The typist should 
then prepare the card as well as she 
can, but should not jump up from her 
work to ask questions about any in- 
dividual item. . . . Since the work is 
to be carefully edited, it is sheer 
waste of time for the typist to do 


*Thomas F. Currier, ‘Ca’ and 
Classification at Harvard, 1878-1938,’ Har- 
vard Library Notes, Ill (No. 29, 1939), 
238-239. 
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more than present an accurately 
copied title... .A very large per- 
centage of these cards can be inserted 
in the official catalogue even though 
they may bear certain alterations of 
the cataloguer.’ 

Mr Currier continued to emphasize 
his cataloguing economy and in his 
1928 report stated: ‘We have made 
further extension of the process of so- 
called ‘preliminary’ cataloguing to 
relieve experienced cataloguers of 
some of the mechanical drudgery of 
their work. This has gone on under 
the supervision of Mrs. Nelson for the 
initial searching in the official cata- 
logue, by which are revealed Library 
of Congress cards which we can 
utilize, headings which have previ- 
ously been determined, and also other 
editions and duplicates. Miss Baker 
has then been called in to direct the 
preparation by the typists of the ini- 
tial card.’ 

By 1930 the work of the typists was 
so well established that Mr Currier re- 
ported: “The work of our staff is be- 
coming every year more dependent on 
the labors of the typists’ division in 
Miss Baker’s charge under Miss 
Stearns’ general supervision. It is, 
therefore, a prime necessity to keep 
it fully manned with capable typists. 
The normal work comprises the typ- 
ing of all cards, preparing prelimi- 
nary catalogue titles for the bulk of 
all books passing through the cata- 
loguers’ hands, adding headings to 
printed cards from the Library of 
Congress and our own printing job, 
and being ready for numerous typing 
jobs large and small.’ 

The importance of the typing sec- 
tion has certainly not diminished dur- 
ing the past twenty years. It remains 
one of the most efficient and most 
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economical devices initiated in the 
library for the handling of a heavy 
cataloguing load. The section has in- 
evitably attracted many ‘special’ jobs, 
some of them of short and some of 
them of long duration, but its primary 
duties have remained as Mr Currier 
outlined them. 

The staff has been relatively stable 
in size throughout this period. In 
1930 six regular typists were em- 
ployed, although three additional 
temporary typists were busily copy- 
ing cards for the Library of Congress 
Union Catalog and another tempo- 
rary assistant was typing Icelandic 
titles. At present the section employs 
eight typists. While each typist is 
something of a specialist on one or 
more of the various procedures, her 
duties vary greatly, as the flow of 
work varies. An observer in the sec- 
tion during a typical day would find 
all of these activities during the 
course of the day: one or more typists 
preparing preliminary catalogue cards 
for books purchased, or making order 
slips for Library of Congress cards, 
another person doing similar work 
for books acquired by gift, another 
typing Russian acquisitions, another 
adding headings to cards ordered and 
received from the Library of Con- 
gress, others typing up complete sets 
from the preliminary cards approved 
by a reviser or making stencils if 
many cards were required. During 
the day the staff would probably also 
sandwich in such non-regular duties 
as typing labels for books returned 
from the bindery, cutting stencils for 
information to be distributed, trans- 
ferring shelf lists to cards, typing lists 
for various uses, or perhaps copying 
catalogue cards to be used in experi- 
mental projects. The section is not a 
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typing pool for the entire library, and 
non-catalogue jobs are not often as- 
signed to it, but an exception has been 
made, in the past two years, by as- 
signing to it the daily task of typing 
the form cards that are filed as a 
record of books on order. 

It is difficult to measure the flow of 
work through the section, since many 
duties are irregular or non-recurring. 
However, the preparation of cards 
from title-pages, the typing of sets of 
cards, the addition of headings to 
Library of Congress cards, and the 
typing of order cards always form 
the bulk of the work. In 1948-49, 
when the library added 55,000 new 
titles to its collections, 200,000 cards 
to represent those titles were added to 
the catalogues. Each card was proc- 
essed in the typing section. Begin- 
ning in 1948 the number of cards 
purchased from the Library of Con- 
gress was cut sharply, and the number 
typed by the section increased corre- 
spondingly. 

The reasons for the success of this 
typing section are in part obvious. 
Typewriters have been greatly and 
continuously improved and typists 
have become highly skilled and pro- 
ductive while cataloguers have be- 
come more specialized as well as more 
expensive. But this section has had an 
even more successful record than 
would be warranted by these facts. 
Some of the additional reasons for its 
success are tangible, some of them 
intangible. 

High staff morale has been appar- 
ent in this section almost continu- 
ously since its creation. This is evi- 
denced — and in part caused by —a 
relatively low personnel turn-over, a 
strong group feeling, a pride in pro- 
ductiveness, and a willingness to push 
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rush jobs through rapidly. Mrs Martha 
Baker Maxwell served as supervisor of 
the section from 1925 to 1938, and was 
succeeded by Mrs Annie Terjenian 
Thomas, who is at present in charge of 
the group. Other typists have given 
long service. Miss Edith Carlson has 
served fourteen years and Miss Ar- 
penny Garoian seven years. The five 
other present members of the staff 
have averaged three and one-quarter 
years of service. Moreover, the sec- 
tion has been drawn upon to fill posi- 
tions in other parts of the library. Miss 
Mary Garoian and Miss Alice Cau- 
chon, now on the Houghton staff, and 
Mrs Ruth Hoppe, now secretary in the 
catalogue department, worked for 
some time in this section before being 
transferred to their present posts. 

There are no scientific bases on 
which to select personnel for the sec- 
tion. Past experience indicates that 
the most productive workers, and 
those most likely to remain on the 
job, are high school graduates, with 
high school rather than business 
school training in typing. Applicants 
are given tests and emphasis is placed 
upon accuracy, appearance of the 
work, and responsiveness to direc- 
tions, rather than upon speed. The 
section supervisor puts each new typ- 
ist through an informal instruction 
course. During the first year a new 
member of the section is, for the most 
part, confined to the typing of com- 
plete sets of cards from the approved 
original. Following this, new pro- 
cedures are added to her schedule 
until she has mastered all — or nearly 
all — of the details required in preli- 
minary cataloguing. 

Group unity has undoubtedly been 
stimulated by the location of the sec- 
tion in quarters of its own. The sec- 
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tion was originally located in the 
‘lower cataloguing room,’ but during 
1948 was moved to the first floor, ad- 
jacent to the union catalogue, where 
it occupies a comfortably large office 
in a convenient location. The light- 
ing in the room was changed from 
incandescent to fluorescent, under an 
‘egg-crate’ louver that diffuses the 
light and makes it, the typists re- 
port, admirably suited to close work. 

Electric typewriters were tested in 
the section before the war, and in the 
past three years it has been possible 
to supply them for all permanent 
members of the section. These have 
proved chiefly valuable in reducing 
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fatigue, with a consequent improve- 
ment in speed. Experiments were 
made in operating the machines in a 
series, so that one typist could make 
multiple copies of a card in one oper- 
ation, but this attempt was abandoned 
because no successful means of feed- 
ing the cards into the machines could 
be found. The mastery of this prob- 
lem would mean greater savings to 
the library, but with or without fur- 
ther gadgets the typing section seems 
certain to continue as an economic 
necessity. 


Laurence J. Kipp 
Annie T. THomas 


The Autograph of Keats’s‘In Drear Nighted December’ 


Bridge, Surrey, where he had 

fulfilled his plan of finishing 
Endymion, Keats wrote ‘In drear 
nighted December.’ His own con- 
nection with the lyric ended there. 
He neither mentioned the poem in 
any extant letters nor published it in 
his lifetime. It was left to his friends 
to argue over and has become a simi- 
lar legacy to editors and critics of his 
poems." 

Not published until 1829, eight 
years after Keats’s death, in that year 
it appeared three times— in the Lit- 
erary Gazette, 19 September, in The 
Gem for 1830, an annual presumably 


: December, 1817, at Burford 


*The best discussion of the problems of 
the poem and of its many critics is, of 
course, to be found in The Poetical Works 
of Jobn Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod (Oxford, 
1939), Pp- Hii. Variant readings of manu- 
scripts and early printed versions are col- 


lated on pp. 549 f. 


published the preceding October,” 
and in the Galignani (Paris) edition 
of The Poetical Works of Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats. Early transcripts 
are even more numerous — Richard 
Woodhouse made three (of which 
two are at Harvard),® J. C. Stephens 


*It is well known that annuals were 
issued in the autumn preceding the imprint 
date in order to catch the Christmas trade. 
The exact date is not always easy to deter- 
mine. The Literary Gazette reviewed The 
Gem on 24 October, the New Monthly 
Magazine in November, so that an October 
publication date appears most plausible. 
There is, as Professor Garrod points out, 
no question of priority between the Liter- 
ary Gazette and The Gem. The reviewer 
says that the poem appeared in the Literary 
Gazette ‘a few weeks since,’ adding that ‘it 
is but justice to state that the proprietors 
had previously printed their version from 
another copy.’ 

*W' and W® (the symbols are Professor 
Garrod’s) are in the Harvard Keats Collec- 
tion, W* in the Morgan Library. 
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one (now at Harvard),* and an un- 
assigned copy was found among 
Joseph Severn’s papers.® No two ver- 
sions, whether in print or manuscript, 
agree in all particulars, although 
some, almost certainly copied from 
others, differ only in very minor de- 
tails of spelling or punctuation. 

I had best begin, I think, by estab- 
lishing the true reading of the so- 
called ‘Stephens’ version, which Pro- 
fessor Garrod presumably never saw. 
Once owned by Harry Buxton For- 
man, it is now in the Harvard Keats 
Collection. Actually, the transcript is 
not by Stephens but in a different 
hand, apparently that of Isabella 
Cowden Clarke. The transcript and 
one preceding it, in the same hand, of 
‘On Chaucer’s “Floure and _ the 
Leafe,”’ are the last entries in a manu- 
script volume having as title-page: 
‘Poems / by / John Keats / with sev- 
eral never / yet published / [double 
rule] / [quotation from Spenser’s 
“Fate of the Butterfly”) / [double 
rule] / London / written by J C 
Stephens / for I J Towers. / 1828’, 
and inscribed on the verso of - the 
front free end-paper: ‘I J Towers. / 
a little Birth day gift from her 
Brother / 5 October / 1828’. All the 
poems except the last two are in the 
same hand, stated to be that of J. C. 
Stephens (not Henry, as Professor 
Garrod says), of whom nothing 
seems to be known. The last two 
poems could, of course, have been 
added at any date subsequent to the 
presentation of the volume. 

The manuscript reads thus: 

‘Professor Garrod did not know the 
whereabouts of this manuscri 

* Now in the Keats Museum at Hamp- 
stead. Professor Garrod conjectures that 
this is actually a faulty transcript of the 
Literary Gazette version. 
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Stanzas. 


In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches n’er remember 

Their green felicity: 

The north cannot undo them, 
With a sleety whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 

Thy bubblings n’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 


Ah! would t’were so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 
But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there #h is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it, — 
Was never said in rhyme. 

J K. 


Aside from not reproducing the 
punctuation, Professor Garrod erro- 
neously records lines 1 and 9 as omit- 
ting ‘a’ and line 21 as reading “The 
feel of not to feel it.’ Stephens almost 
certainly made his transcript from the 
Galignani printing.* 

The whole problem of variant 
readings may now be considered re- 
solved, for a manuscript of the poem 
in Keats’s own hand has come to light 
in the library of the University of 
Bristol, contained in a miscellaneous 
scrapbook of manuscripts, drawings, 


*I am indebted to Miss Mabel A. E. 
Steele, of the Harvard Keats Collection, for 

ing my attention to this transcript, and 
to Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, for other 
material. 
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and clippings which once belonged to 
Tom Hood, the son of the poet. The 
history of this autograph is not diffi- 
cult to reconstruct in outline. Given 
to Jane Reynolds either directly or 
through her brother, John Hamilton 
Reynolds, the single sheet remained in 
her possession when she married 
Thomas Hood, and then passed in 
turn to her son, to her daughter, 
Frances Freeling Broderip, to her 
granddaughters, the Misses Broderip, 
and finally to Dr Cuthbert Atchley, 
presumably a legatee of the grand- 
daughters, who presented it to the 
university library. Nor can there be 
any doubt of its authenticity, which 
has been kindly verified for me by 
experts of the Harvard Keats Collec- 
tion. The curious spelling and er- 
ratic capitalization are undoubtedly 
Keatsian, as is the character of the 
odd, flourished D, which Keats did 
not use after 1817— an added assur- 
ance of the correct date. 

The autograph, with the kind per- 
mission of the Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, is here printed for 
the first time (with facsimile of the 
original in Plate I): 

In drear nighted December 

Too happy, happy tree 
Thy Branches ne’er remember 

Their green felicity — 

But se [?] The north cannot undo 
them [5 

With a sleety whistle through them 

Nor frozen thawings glew them 

From budding at the prime — 

**Acc. No. 44. Commonplace Book of 
Tom Hood,’ p. 14. The name of ‘F[rances]. 
F[reeling]. Hood’ is written on the cover. 

*I am greatly indebted to Professor 
Hyder E. Rollins, of Harvard, and Professor 
Willard B. Pope, of the University of Ver- 
mont, as well as Miss Steele, for checking 


the — against manuscripts to which 
I have not had access. 
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In drear nighted december 
Too happy happy Brook 

Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s Summer look 
But with a sweet forgetting 
They stay their crystal fretting 
Never never petting 
About the frozen time 


[10 


[15 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 

A gentle girl and boy — 
But were there ever any 

Writh’d not of passed joy 

To know the change and 

The feel of not to feel it 

When there is none to heal it 

Nor numbed sense to steal it 

Was never said in rhyme 

Dect 
J. Keats 

Another hand has made two addi- 
tions to the manuscript. Line 21 bears 
the alternate reading, “To know the 
change and [feel it].’ Also, the sig- 
nature is not genuine. This second 
problem presents no _ difficulties. 
Keats would not, of course, sign 
every first draft of a poem, and any- 
one might have supplied the necessary 
identification, especially when the 
copy was to be included in a com- 
monplace book. But one would like 
to know who altered the controver- 
sial line which is the crux of the 
poem. Reynolds, Woodhouse, and 
Hood may be excused, for their writ- 
ing is not even remotely similar. The 
careful shaping of the letters might 
conceivably indicate the hand of Jane 
Reynolds Hood, but it is unlikely, in 
any case, that she served as anything 
more than a recorder of another’s 
emendation. The gods made her pa- 
tient and good, but they did not, by 
any possible stretch of the imagina- 
tion, make her poetical. Speculation 
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is useless, for there is no evidence as 
to the date of the change. The hand 
remains unidentified. 

Two rather vexing problems arise 
in connection with the history and 
the uniqueness of the autograph. The 
part played by Thomas Hood is not 
easily settled by logical surmise. A 
common error is to say that The Gem 
for 1830, in which the poem ap- 
peared, was edited by Hood.* Hood 
did edit The Gem for 1829, the first 
issue of the annual, in which Keats’s 
‘Come hither all sweet maidens 
soberly’ appeared; and the assump- 
tion was that he would continue to 
edit the subsequent issues, but a 
quarrel with the publisher, Marshall, 
sometime in 1829, severed the con- 
nection.’® No editor is mentioned by 
name either on the title-page or in 
the preface of the 1830 volume." 
Conceivably, Hood may have pre- 
pared the poem for the subsequent 
number, and it may have appeared 
even though he himself no longer oc- 
cupied the editorial chair. Notions of 
literary property and propriety in the 
early nineteenth century were vague 
at best. But, even so, the Gem version 
differs on several fundamental points 
from the autograph. It may, accord- 
ingly, have been set up from an al- 
tered transcript by Hood or, on the 


*Sir Sidney Colvin, Jobn Keats (Lon- 
don, 1917), p. 159 n.; Amy Lowell, Jobn 
Keats (Boston, 1925), I, 531; Claude L. 
Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936), I, 235. 

See The Letters of Hartley Coleridge, 
ed. Grace E. and Earl L. Griggs (Oxford, 
1936), pp. 100 f. 

“In the preface ‘the Editor’ refers to 
himself only in the third person and gives 
no hint that he did not manage the preced- 
ing volume as well. But the style and stolid 
tone are definitely not those of Hood, who, 
in addition, would never have permitted a 
work under his direction to appear without 


his name. 
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other hand, from an entirely different 
version. This problem, like that of 
the manuscript alterations, remains 
unsettled. 

Secondly, Harry Buxton Forman 
claimed that he had seen a holograph 
manuscript varying slightly from the 
‘received’ text which was sold at auc- 
tion to Charles Law at Sotheby’s on 
13 June 1876. The first two stanzas 
are said to have begun ‘In drear- 
nighted December’; the second 
‘happy’ in line 2 was at first omitted 
and inserted later; ‘happy’ in line 18 
was canceled in favor of ‘gentle’; and 
line 21 read “The feel of not to feel 
it, which is judged ‘greatly inferior 
to the perfected version of the text.’ 
The holograph was signed but not 
dated. No record of a sale of the 
Law collection of autographs has 
been traced, and, of course, the pres- 
ent whereabouts of the manuscript are 
unknown. One can, I suppose, assume 
that two autographs of the poem do 
exist, since Buxton Forman should 
certainly have recognized Keats’s 
hand when he saw it. But which of 
the two versions in Keats’s hand is the 
earlier? The additions and correc- 
tions which Buxton Forman records 
might indicate either the original 
manuscript or a later copy, hurriedly 
made. In any case, one still is con- 
fronted with the canceled ‘But so[?]’ 
of line 5 of the Bristol version, 
which is surely a false start in com- 
position rather than a hurried mis- 
transcription. Also, the character of 
the D in the latter version is evidence 
that this manuscript, if not the origi- 
nal, was at least written shortly after 
the actual composition of the poem. 


* The Complete Works of Jobn Keats, 
ed. H. Buxton Forman (Glasgow, 1900-01), 
II, 241. 
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No final judgment can be made, since 
the Law-Buxton Forman version is 
not forthcoming. In any case, if 
Buxton Forman really did see a true 
Keatsian version of the poem, one 
wonders why he and the critics who 
followed him rejected its readings so 
consistently. 

With the Bristol autograph, several 
minor problems of variant readings 
may be settled once and for all. The 
printed versions and transcripts in- 
evitably lose much of their force, but 
the relative correctness of each (with 
the exception of the mistranscribed 
Stephens version) may be examined 
in Professor Garrod’s edition. In the 
first place, the lyric was not titled by 
Keats, not even so vaguely as ‘Stanzas’ 
or ‘Song.’ Lines 1 and 9 read ‘In drear 
nighted December’ rather than ‘In a 
drear-nighted December,’ thus ap- 
proximating more closely the verse 
form which Keats had borrowed 
from the song, ‘Farwell ungratefull 
Traytor,’ in Dryden’s Spanish Fryar. 
Line 20 becomes ‘Writh’d not of 
passed joy’ instead of ‘at passed joy’ 
—a definite improvement. The prep- 
osition ‘of’ is here a delicate Keatsian 
touch: the ‘passed joy’ was in some 
measure and in some sense an experi- 
ence still possessed, even though it 
now caused its possessor anguish. 

The Woodhouse transcripts, com- 
prising three of the most important 
source books for the establishment of 
Keatsian texts, deserve special atten- 
tion. The autograph substantiates 
their validity and accuracy on several 
significant points. All three entitle 
the lyric ‘Song,’ to be sure, but they 
all also bear the correct reading of 
lines 1 and 9, omitting the ‘a.’ W® in- 
serts a comma in line 8, reading ‘From 
budding, at the prime.’ W? is the 
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most trustworthy of the three and is 
unquestionably a copy of the auto- 
graph printed here. Line 20 has 
opposite it the notation, ‘Of [instead 
of at] in Miss R.’s copy in Keats’ 
handwriting.’ Professor Garrod 
thought the note must refer to line 17 
(‘Ah! would ’twere so with [of] 
many’), but the autograph justifies 
Woodhouse. W! has line 22 as 
‘When there is not to heal it’ —a 
careless error. W'#, W?, and W5? 
agree accurately on the most impor- 
tant matter — ‘The feel of not to feel 
it.’ 

The stumbling block of the poem 
has always been this twenty-first line. 
The three earliest printed versions 
and the two remaining transcripts 
(Stephens and Severn) read “To know 
the change and feel it.’ The line was 
controversial even in Keats’s lifetime. 
Woodhouse wrote to John Taylor, 
Keats’s publisher, 23 November 1818: 


I have tried unsuccessfully to admire 
the 3° stanza of “Drear nighted Dec*” 
as much as the 2 first. —I plead guilty, 
even before I am accused, of an utter 
abhorrance of the word “feel” for feel- 
ing (substantively) — (But) But Keats 
seems fond of it. and will ingraft it “in 
aeternum” on our language — Be it so — 
I will conquer my dislike—But the 
great objection to the 3° stanza is that 
the 4 last lines are an excressence — and 
ought to have had some connection with 
the 4 first which are an application of 
or rather antithesis to the 1 & [?] 2 
Stanzas — 18 


Sir Sidney Colvin, though unfor- 
tunately feeling himself obliged to 
defend the substantive ‘feel’ against 
charges of inelegance, stood for the 


* The Keats Circle. Letters and Papers, 
1816-1878, ed. Hyder E. Rollins (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1948), I, 64. 
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original reading on the grounds of 
sense, since ‘heal’ and ‘steal’ do not 
logically follow from the idea of 
‘change’ from ‘passed joy’ to present 
sorrow.'* Miss Lowell, who did not 
like the poem, supports his view with- 
out giving her reasons."* Mr Middle- 
ton Murry accepts the same reading 
but justifies it by an extended appeal 
to Keats’s poetry as a whole.’* 

The line has connotations which 
suggest almost as many interpreta- 
tions as there are critics. “To know 
the change and feel it’ links better 
the third stanza with the two preced- 
ing, perhaps, but the result is only a 
pretty, sentimental lyric of the pains- 
of-memory, ‘passed joy’ vs. present 
sorrow type. Woodhouse, who sup- 
plied a new third stanza, tried to 
make it into just that: 


But in the soul’s December 
The Fancy backward strays, 
And sadly doth remember 
The hue of golden days: 
In woe, the thought appalling 
Of bliss— gone past recalling, 
Brings o’er the heart a falling 
Not to be told in Rhyme." 


There is something to be said also 
for the opinion of Mr Middleton 
Murry, who, however, takes the line 
out of the poem and brings it into one 
of the main streams of Keats’s person- 
ality and poetry. “The feel of not 
to feel it’ crystallizes perfectly the 
depths of the sterile moods of spirit- 
ual torpor into which the romantic 
poet occasionally plunged. “Warm’ 
beauty became ‘cold,’ and the poet 


“ Jobn Keats, p. 160 n. 

* Jobn Keats, I, 531-535. 

%* Studies in Keats: New and Old (Ox- 
ford, 1939), Ch. IV, ‘The Feel of Not to 
Feel It,’ pp. 62-70. 

** Rollins, I, 64 f. 
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could not even find release through 
expression of his iveness. 

The insolubly loose i 
structure of the third stanza forms a 
maddening barrier to any neat or ab- 
solute resolution of the meaning or 
uni of the whole poem. Are 
“Writh’d not of passed joy’ and “The 
feel of not to feel it’ to be taken as 
appositives, however vague, or is 
there a distinct break between the 
two? ‘It’ in line 21 may signify ‘any- 
thing’ or may refer to ‘passed joy.’ 
In the latter case, the ‘it’s of lines 22 
and 23 refer to the pain or feeling of 
not feeling—the pain of no longer 
feeling the joy once felt when there is 
no one to heal the pain or ‘numbed 
sense’ to ‘steal’ the pain away (or to 
‘steel’ a person against the pain). 

‘In drear nighted December’ has, 
of course, a unity. Nature in time of 
sorrow does not remember happier 
days (stanzas 1 and 2); man does — 
and hence his tears (stanza 3). All 
men writhe of passed joy and are sub- 
ject to the indefinable feel of not feel- 
ing, nor is there any alleviation for 
this pain either in human relationships 
or in man’s sensual makeup or — and 
we may be sure this last was most im- 
portant to Keats — in artistic res- 
sion. Yet, no matter how ‘The feel 
of not to feel it’ is interpreted within 
the rather simple framework of the 
poem, no one can deny that it is, figur- 
atively speaking, written in italics, or 
that it wrenches itself loose from the 
poem and grows greater in intensity 
and suggestion. And however one in- 
terprets the meaning of the whole 
poem, this one line, strictly speaking, 
outgrows its context and forces the 
whole to become something of a 
failure. It might not be too much to 
say that Keats wrote this lyric for the 
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sake of one line, and in it he defined 
something real to himself and to the 
whole romantic generation. ‘The feel 
of not to feel it’ may never fully be 
told in rhyme, and yet Keats has 
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named it in simple words of incom- 
parable beauty and characteristic art. 
The line is at once the glory, blemish, 
and riddle of the poem. 

Atvin WHITLEY 


The Farmington Plan after Three Years 


N article outlining the back- 
A gens and objectives of the 
Farmington Plan appeared in 
this Buttetin during 1948, the first 
year of the plan’s operation, when 
publications were being received 
from only three countries, France, 
Sweden, and Switzerland.‘ Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway were added for 
1949, and Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru 
have been included since 1 January 
1950. From the beginning, Keyes D. 
Metcalf has served as chairman of the 
Farmington Plan Committee of the 
Association of Research Libraries, 
which has sponsored the undertaking. 
During June and July 1950, Mr 
Metcalf was able to visit all of the 
agents in Europe who are supplying 
publications under the plan, to discuss 
problems with them and with the 
librarian-advisers who have been ap- 
pointed in some countries as consult- 
ants, and to call on dealers and librar- 
ians in Austria, western Germany, 
Great Britain, and Ireland. The 
European agents are: 


Belgium — Office International de Li- 
brairie (M Léon Gillot, Administrateur- 
Gérant, 184 rue de l’Hétel des Mon- 
naies, Brussels; adviser, Mme Andrée 


*Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘The Farmington 
Plan,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buiietin, Il (1948), 
296-308. 


Anciaux, Librarian, U. S. Information 
Library 

Denmark — Andr. Fred. Hgst & Sgn 
(Mr Ellis F. Lohse), Bredgade 35, Co- 
penhagen; adviser, Hr. Rigebibliotekar 
Svend Dahl, Royal Library 
France — Service des Echanges Interna- 
tionaux, Bibliotheque Nationale (Dr 
Julien Cain, Directeur), 58 rue de Rich- 
elieu, Paris II* 

Italy —Casa Editrice Libraria Ulrico 
Hoepli (Dr Maurizio Kreutzmann in 
charge of Export Department), Via G. 
Mameli 13, Milan; adviser, Dott. Maria 
Buonanno Schellembrid, Direttrice, Bib- 
lioteca Nazionale Braidense 
Netherlands — Martinus Nijhoff, N.V. 
(Mr Wouter Nijhoff), Lange Voorhout 
9, The Hague 

Norway — Johan Grundt Tanum (Mr 
Knut Lie), Karl Johans Gate 43, Oslo 
Sweden —Sandbergs Bokhandel (Mr 
Carl Olof Josephson), Sturegatan 8, 
Stockholm; adviser, Dr Olof von Feilit- 
zen, Assistant Librarian, Uppsala Uni- 
versity 

Switzerland — Buchhandlung Herbert 
Lang & C'* (Mr Herbert Lang), Ecke 
Miinzgraben/Amthausgasse, Bern; ad- 
viser, Dr Pierre Bourgeois, Directeur, 
Bibliothéque Nationale Suisse.? 


The classes of material excluded 
from the plan are books in non-Latin 


*The dealers for countries outside of 
Europe are: Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru — 
Libreria Internacional del Peru (Mr Erich 
Klein), Casilla Lima, 1417, Lima; Mexico — 
E. R. Goodridge, Avenida Malintzin 19, 
Coyoacan, D. F. 
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alphabets, those costing more than 
$25, juvenile literature, music scores, 
privately printed works and others 
not in the trade, public documents, 
reprints, theses and numbered series 
issued by societies and academic insti- 
tutions, numbered series of any kind 
that began before the plan went into 
effect, sheet maps, textbooks of lower 
than college level, translations from 
other modern languages, and periodi- 
cals. With these exceptions, a dealer 
is expected to supply one copy of 
each book published in his country. 
If possible, he classifies each volume 
and sends it directly to whichever 
one of the 54 participating libraries 
has accepted responsibility for the 
subject with which it deals; if he can- 
not classify it, he may send it to the 
New York office of the Association 
of Research Libraries for classifica- 
tion there. 

It is obvious that many complica- 
tions can develop in an undertaking 
of this size, but Mr Metcalf’s report 
to the Association of Research Li- 
braries on his trip indicates that pres- 
ent arrangements are working reason- 
ably well. Perhaps the greatest diffi- 
culties are encountered in France, 
where the exchange department of 
the National Library supplies books 
from the copies that come to it by stat- 
utory deposit. Many delays are en- 
countered, and the library sends all 
books in the smaller subject fields to 
New York for classification; it is be- 
lieved, however, that no dealer could 
cover provincial publications nearly 
so well as the Bibliothéque Nationale 
does. 

There are other variations in the 
service that is being given, but this is 
inevitable because the book trade and 
current bibliographical tools are not 
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of the same quality in every country. 
Mr Metcalf concludes that the agents 
were well chosen and that no changes 
need be recommended, though there 
are other agents in each country 
(with the possible exception of 
France) who would also be satisfac- 
tory. Harvard’s regular agent is the 
same as the Farmington Plan’s in only 
two countries; Mr Metcalf believes 
that Harvard need not change either. 

Coverage, he notes, will always be 
a basic problem; some libraries have 
complained that they are not receiv- 
ing as many publications as ought to 
come to them, while others object to 
the quantity of worthless material 
they receive. The original proposal 
simply stated that the plan would in- 
clude everything that might reason- 
ably be expected to interest a research 
worker in America; it is not surpris- 
ing that the librarian who thinks only 
good books worth keeping should in- 
terpret this very differently from one 
of his colleagues who would like 
to see almost everything preserved 
somewhere. European libraries have 
generally been more selective than 
American; European agents and ad- 
visers have tended to supply fewer 
publications than most American re- 
search libraries would prefer to have. 
After discussion of the problem with 
all those whom he saw in Europe, Mr 
Metcalf believes that there is still 
more danger of over-selectivity than 
the reverse, though he was shown 
great quantities of ephemeral material 
that is deposited by law in some of 
the national libraries. Most of this 
consisted of items not in the book 
trade, and these, theoretically at least, 
are excluded from the plan. Mr 
Metcalf adds, however, that he urged 
all agents to send such material when- 
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ever it seems to be important. While 
it is unlikely that all concerned will 
ever be completely satisfied by 
Farmington Plan coverage, continued 
checking of receipts should help, at 
least, to clarify the question. A pre- 
liminary study has been made at the 
University of Pennsylvania,* and it is 
hoped that other surveys can be made 
at Harvard and elsewhere during the 
coming year. 

Classification is difficult for the 
dealers, and they have been urged to 
send to the New York office any vol- 
ume that they feel unable to classify. 
It is doubtful, however, that the New 
York Public Library can continue to 
do this classification work, which 
may have to be transferred to Har- 
vard or the Library of Congress. 
Some questions of interpretation and 
definition will always remain, but 
changes in allocations can be negoti- 
ated at any time if a library is receiv- 
ing books that it does not want. 

Payment of bills has gone reason- 
ably well. It is important that libra- 
ries follow instructions supplied by 
the agents, and expenses of handling 
foreign remittances are so high that 
dealers would prefer to have bills 
amounting to less than $2.50 held up 
for as long as three months in order 
that several may be paid at once. 

Delays in the receipt of books cause 
trouble because each library must 
supply important works promptly to 
its patrons — particularly to faculty 
members — and, if Farmington Plan 
delivery is slow, it sometimes seems 
necessary to order an item. In such 
cases, duplication may be avoided by 

* Charles W. David and Rudolf Hirsch, 
‘Importations of Foreign Mon phs un- 
der the Early Influence of the Farmington 


Plan, College and Research Libraries, XI 
(1950), 101-105. 
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ordering from the Farmington agent 
and instructing him not to duplicate 
under the plan. Unfortunately this 
cannot be done for books from 
France, where delays have seemed to 
be numerous because some books are 
slow in reaching the exchange depart- 
ment of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
because the staff there is small, and 
because most volumes must be re- 
shipped after classification in New 
York. Mr Metcalf stands ready to do 
whatever he can to speed up the serv- 
ice when delays are called to his 
attention. 

Monographic series account for a 
large percentage of the worth-while 
books published in many countries, 
and it is important that they be made 
available for American scholars. 
However, when they are supplied 
under the Farmington Plan, it often 
turns out that the library receiving a 
volume already has a standing order 
for the series with another agent. 
Consequently series that began before 
the plan went into effect have been 
excluded. It is desirable for par- 
ticipating libraries to enter standing 
orders for new series, but complica- 
tions sometimes arise when a series 
covers more than a single subject. Mr 
Metcalf urged agents to consult the 
American library in question before 
sending volumes of series about 
which there seems to be any ques- 
tion; he also pointed out that it is 
entirely proper for agents to call to 
the attention of libraries any items 
not covered by the plan that may be 
of interest. 

Periodicals were excluded from the 
plan because they appeared to consti- 
tute a problem that could best be 
handled separately, but they have 
been kept in mind from the begin- 
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ning, and Farmington agents have 
been supplying sample copies of the 
first issue of each new periodical. As 
a start toward consideration of peri- 
odical coverage, the Farmington Plan 
Committee hopes to have several na- 
tional lists of periodicals checked and 
to find libraries willing to subscribe 
for titles not now coming to this 
country. A list has already been ob- 
tained from the Swedish agent. Mr 
Metcalf recommends that the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries sponsor 
the duplication and distribution of 
these lists as they become available. 
Extension of the plan to additional 
countries is under consideration. It 
has been decided not to include Great 
Britain, because British publications 
appear to be adequately covered al- 
ready,* and Mr Metcalf believes that 
Ireland need not be brought in be- 
cause Harvard is at present obtaining 
almost all Irish publications. By the 
time this issue appears, the Associa- 
tion will presumably have acted on 
*Edwin E. Williams, ‘Research Library 


Acquisitions from Great Britain, Library 
Quarterly, XX (1950), 187-194. 


Austria and Germany, investigated 
by Mr Metcalf, and also on Brazil, 
Portugal, and Spain, which were re- 
cently visited by Mr Lewis Hanke of 
the Library of Congress. Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa have 
also been under consideration, and Mr 
Metcalf has suggestd that some atten- 
tion be given to the problem of 
French-Canadian publications. 

Dealers evidently welcomed the 
opportunity to discuss the plan with 
Mr Metcalf during his visit, and it is 
hoped that the answers he was able 
to give to their questions will result 
in a clearer understanding of the 
project and increasingly satisfactory 
service. His report on the trip cor- 
roborates the recent statement that 
the plan ‘will certainly require con- 
tinued study and discussion; but the 
difficulties and problems encountered 

. were expected, and participating 
libraries seem to have found the net 
results encouraging.’ © 

*Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. 


Williams, ‘Notes on the Farmington Plan,’ 
Libri, 1 (1950), 13-19. 


Edward Moxon and the First Two Editions of 
Milnes’s Biography of Keats 


HE historic first edition of 
Richard Monckton Milnes’s 


Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains, of John Keats was published 
in two volumes by Edward Moxon in 
1848. Among the eight copies of this 
work now in the Harvard Keats Col- 
lection is one containing revisions by 
Moxon himself and extensively used 


in the preparation of the second edi- 
tion of 1867. The annotations are 
confined solely to the first volume, 
inside the front cover of which are 
tipped in two manuscript letters 
copied from Tom Taylor's Life of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon (1853) 
and two publisher’s memoranda. The 
second volume bears only an inscrip- 
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tion to Jane M. Winnard, dated 13 
September 1848, and signed ‘G. H.’? 

Identification of Moxon as the re- 
viser of the first volume has, until 
now, been delayed by the persisting 
assumption that the corrections were 
made by Milnes. This assumption 
was furthered, perhaps actually ini- 
tiated, by an early owner who had 
the volumes rebound and the caption 
‘with corrections by Lord Houghton’ 
stamped on the cover of the first.? It 
is certain, however, from a compari- 
son of the annotations with Milnes’s 
handwriting that the work was not 
his. The credit belongs instead to 
Moxon, whose clear, deliberate, al- 
most perpendicular hand is visible 
alike in known specimens of his writ- 
ing and in the precise notes in the 
Keats volume. There is some evi- 
dence that the book and — more im- 
portant — the attached letters were at 
one time in the possession of Milnes, 
and that he contributed very sub- 
stantially toward having Moxon’s re- 
visions followed in the 1867 edition, 
but his connections with the anno- 
tated volume seem to have ended 
there. 

Milnes’s 1848 Life, although ad- 
mirable in many ways, had not been 
designed primarily as a work of schol- 
arship. The editor did not consider 
himself bound to an exact reproduc- 
tion of the letters and other material 


* Neither Miss Winnard nor her friend 
has been identified. The absence of any 
corrections in this volume raises the ques- 
tion whether the two volumes originally 
belonged to the same set. Was there per- 
haps a revised copy of the second volume 
which somehow became separated from its 
companion? 

*The volumes had acquired their new 
binding at least as early as 1928, when they 
were advertised for sale by Walter M. Hill, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


he used, but often either transcribed 
carelessly or changed words and sen- 
tences to fit his own interpretation. 
Moxon, disturbed by such inaccura- 
cies in a volume published by his 
firm, proceeded to borrow as many 
of the original letters as he could, 
compared them with the printed 
text, and recorded his corrections in 
his own copy. Whether he was mak- 
ing plans for a future edition or 
whether he simply wanted an accu- 
rate version of the letters for his own 
pleasure is less important than the 
accomplishment itself. 

It is noticeable that, except for one 
misspelling which had already been 
pointed out in the errata to the first 
edition, Moxon made no attempt at a 
correction of Milnes’s commentary, 
and that he was unable to obtain for 
comparison the originals of Keats’s 
letters to certain members of the 
circle, notably the poet’s brothers 
George and Tom. The bulk of his 
revisions are made in the letters to 
John Hamilton Reynolds and Benja- 
min Bailey, two of Keats’s earliest 
friends, and the publishers Taylor and 
Hessey. In Milnes’s first volume 
there are fifteen letters to Reynolds, 
nine to Bailey, and seven to Taylor 
and Hessey;* all these Moxon care- 
fully corrected. One letter apiece to 
James Rice and Richard Wood- 
house * and one from Jane Porter® 
complete the list of letters collated, 
and bring the total number to thirty- 
four. 

* Actually four are addressed to Taylor, 
one to Hessey, and two to both men. 

“A second letter to Rice and another to 
Woodhouse are not revised, but neither is 
satater 4 long, and it is possible that 

oxon found no errors in them. 

* Written to William Henry Neville and 

uoted in a long December 1818 letter to 
rge and Georgiana Keats. 
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Moxon did a thorough and pains- 
taking job, uncovering more than two 
hundred errors and omissions in the 
approximately 115 pages which he 
was able to check. His alterations 
range from the deletion of an un- 
necessary particle to the insertion of 
whole sentences. That his work was 
accurate as well as assiduous is borne 
out by the fact that almost ninety- 
five per cent of his textual revisions 
agree with the most recent edition of 
Keats’s letters by Maurice Buxton 
Forman.® 

Unfortunately Moxon was unable 
to put his corrections to practical use, 
for, when the second edition of the 
Life, Letters, and Literary Remains 
appeared in 1867, he had been dead 
for nine years, and the business had 
passed into the managership of J. 
Bertrand Payne, subject to the con- 
trol of Moxon’s widow and his son 
Arthur.? What had happened mean- 
while to Moxon’s revised text is un- 
certain, but possibly Lord Houghton 
had acquired possession of it (as a 
gift from Moxon?) and had subse- 
quently mislaid or forgotten about it. 
At any rate, it was not being used by 
the publishers when the first pages of 
the new edition were readied for the 
press. A considerable number of the 
errors found by Moxon were also be- 
ing discovered and corrected, but 
there is no evidence that Moxon’s 
own annotations were available dur- 
ing the early stages of typesetting. 
On the contrary, nearly fifty emenda- 
tions made by him in the first 116 
pages of the original edition were not 
adopted in the second edition, and it 

*The Letters of Jobn Keats (London, 
I . 
<j G. Merriam, Edward Moxon: 


Publisher of Poets (New York, 1939), p. 
194- 
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hardly seems likely that so many 
would have been ignored if the new 
publisher had been aware of their 
existence. 

A striking change took place, how- 
ever, when, in the process of prepar- 
ing the new edition, the material 
found on page 117 of the 1848 edi- 
tion—or page 94 of the second 
edition — was reached. At this point 
someone, presumably Lord Hough- 
ton himself, directed the insertion 
into the text of two letters copied 
from the Life of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon. These extracted letters, the 
identical manuscripts now attached to 
Moxon’s text, were sent to the pub- 
lishing house with a brief preliminary 
explanation: “The following letters 
are already quoted in Mr. Taylor’s 
Life of Haydon.’ The hand that 
transcribed the letters has not been 
identified, but the explanatory sen- 
tence was written by Houghton him- 
self. Moreover, these materials, as we 
now have them, were used directly in 
the printing of the new text. Hough- 
ton’s sentence was altered but slightly 
to read, “The following two charac- 
teristic letters are given in Mr. 
Taylor’s Life of Haydon’; and in at 
least four places the 1867 volume re- 
peats errors made by the copyist who 
transferred the sections from Hay- 
don’s Life. Furthermore, the numeral 
117 is written in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page of the tran- 
scribed letters, referring to the page 
in the 1848 edition where they would 
belong, and on the fourth page of the 
manuscript is found a significant 
printer’s mark, ‘Sig. H p. 97 zed.’ 

These facts in themselves are of 
little real value until the nature of the 
connection between the Haydon let- 
ters thus copied and marked and the 
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Moxon annotations is made clear. 
Their association is neither accidental 
nor recent. The letters seem to have 
been attached to Moxon’s revision at 
least as early as the time when work 
on the second edition had reached the 
stage already referred to. It is con- 
ceivable, of course, that Moxon’s 
annotations may have just happened 
to come to light about the same time 
that the Haydon letters were being 
set up. But more probably both were 
turned over to the publishers together 
(very likely by Lord Houghton),* 
but were either not received until 
after the first ninety-odd pages of the 
new edition had been set up, or were 
laid aside until such time as the 
printers were ready for the Haydon 
letters. 

The main evidence of the impor- 
tance of the Haydon extracts in the 
unraveling of the relation between 
the Moxon volume and the new edi- 
tion of Milnes’s biography is to be 
found in the printer’s note already 

*His part in the project is further at- 
tested to by one of the brief memoranda 
which are inserted in Moxon’s revision next 
to the extracts from Taylor’s Life of Hay- 
don, but which has no necessary connec- 
tion with either: ‘Please attend to Lord 
Houghton’s Letter now sent & return when 
done with.’ The writer of the note is not 
known, and the letter referred to is uncer- 
tain, but there is a good possibility that 
the Haydon manuscript is meant, and such 
an interpretation would inevitably link 
Houghton more closely with the Moxon 
book — especially if the written instruc- 
tions were obeyed and the letter was re- 
turned ‘when done with.’ 

A second memorandum is also to be 
found in the volume under discussion, but 
part of it is missing, and what remains is 
not sufficiently understandable to admit the 
proving of any relation with the other 
documents. e note is from ‘Edward 
Moxon & Co.’ and reads: 

Please not to break up 
“Keats’ Letters,” it is unique 
be set up as it is 
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mentioned as appearing on the fourth 
page of the tipped-in manuscript: 
‘Sig. H p. 97 2ed.’ The page indi- 
cated —g7 in the second edition — 
includes a portion of the inserted let- 
ters and also begins the eighth signa- 
ture of that volume, sixteen pages 
having been taken up by each of the 
preceding seven signatures.® 

Now, commencing with those 
pages in the 1848 edition— 117 and 
following — which would  corre- 
spond with signature H in the 1867 
edition, Moxon’s revised text takes on 
an entirely new aspect. Signature 
references begin to appear regularly 
in the margins, and before the end of 
the book there are seven such nota- 
tions. On page 132 in Moxon’s copy 
‘113 T is written; on page 152, ‘K 
129’; on page 171, ‘L-145’; on page 
189, “161-M’; on page 209, ‘N-177’; 
on page 229, ‘193.0’; and on page 249, 
the traces of an erased ‘P-209.’ © In 
each case the marking on a page in 
the first edition refers roughly to that 
page in the second edition on which 
the same material may be found — 
not always exactly, because the 
printer’s symbols were used to map 
out an advance plan which could be 
no more than a good estimate, but 
always closely and _ consistently 
enough to indicate that Moxon’s text 
was being followed. Also, in each 
case the marking signifies the begin- 
ning of what, in the second edition, 
was to be a new signature. No print- 
er’s symbols, it will be recalled, had 
appeared in the Moxon volume be- 
fore the point at which the new let- 

* One signature letter was assigned to the 
introductory pages before one. 

*” There are no further markings of this 
sort in the remaining 39 pages in the book, 


but neither are there any further correc- 
tions by Moxon in these pages. 

















Notes 


ters from the Life of Haydon were 
designed for insertion. 

Furthermore, beginning with sig- 
nature H, Moxon’s alterations in the 
text are followed by the publishers. 
Of almost one hundred corrections 
made by him between page 117 and 
the end of the first edition, only four 
were not adopted; and in all four in- 
stances the version given in the first 
edition was retained because it made 
better sense than the technically cor- 
rect revision of Moxon’s. For ex- 
ample, in a letter to Reynolds (3 May 
1818), Keats had written: ‘What I 
complain of is that I have been in so 
an uneasy a state of Mind... .’ In 
the 1848 edition (I, 132) the pleonas- 
tic ‘an’ had been omitted; Moxon had 
restored it in the interests of accu- 
racy; but now, in 1867 (p. 114), it 
was again left out as a sacrifice to 
smoother reading. 

One further illustration will suffice 
to show the very positive influence 
which Moxon’s notes had on the 
preparation of the second edition. In 
the letter to Reynolds quoted above, 
Keats wrote: ‘... who could gain- 
say his [Milton’s] ideas on virtue, 
vice, and Chastity in Comus, just at 
the time of the dismissal of Cod- 
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pieces and a hundred other dis- 
graces?’ In the 1848 edition (I, 139) 
the last part of the sentence had been 
altered to read: ‘. . . the dismissal of 
a hundred social disgraces.’ Moxon 
restored the original statement to his 
copy by crossing through the word 
‘social’ and substituting ‘other,’ and 
by inserting ‘cod-pieces &’ in the 
proper place. The 1867 editor, fol- 
lowing Moxon and seeing ‘social’ can- 
celed, omitted that word from the re- 
vised text (p. 121); but, impelled 
perhaps by the same motives which 
had dictated a change in the sentence 
in 1848, he did not insert the new 
words listed by Moxon, and, in addi- 
tion, neglected to put in the innocent 
substitute ‘other.’ So it was that in 
the second edition Keats’s _ original 
phrase had been reduced to ‘. . . the 
dismissal of a hundred disgraces.’ 

Such examples as these indicate the 
nature of Moxon’s contribution to the 
1867 edition. They also serve as links 
connecting him more closely with the 
broader aspects of the first two edi- 
tions of Milnes’s biography and 
thereby increase appreciably his sta- 
ture as an active background figure in 
the development of Keats’s reputa- 
tion. 


Epwin G. WItson 
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